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bi UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
following C SL ASSICAL spasacrs have "been selected 
t t niversi 
he Examine e MareicuuATion Exantxarion i in 1844, 
Homer,—lliad, 
SaLLUsTt,—The War L'.4 — 
Forthe ExaMINATION for the Boe REE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


—(Edipus Coloneus. 
Trerrus.—Agricola a, Germania, and the Fifth Book of the 


ein B: si 4 ofthe Senate, 
t e, 
Sane 2st, 184% . OTHMAN, Registrar. 


“LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING—KING'S 


_.. COLLEGE, LONDON, 
HE LONG VACATION CLASS for PRAC- 
TICAL ede woen om ib be cont commence on 
AY, the 4th day of July, and wi con aged ‘our days 
ba eek for six se dey wader er Mr. HENRY CASTLE, Sur- 
veyor and Civil Engineer, Lecturer at the above incahuites, and 
Authorofa Treatise on Land Surveying and Levelling. Fee 5/. 5s. 





GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’ S JULY CIRCULAR 
lo sooty f for READING SOCIETIES and FAMILIES, 

THROUGHO! a IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, 
who can now olaain x Cie ing all the Valuable and interest 
ing New jrnucations to the present time, and the ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS TERMS on which they are supplied, larly ond 
in any an with whatever New and Standard Works, 
azines, and Reviews, they may desire for Perusal. Apply 

r. Bull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 
four doors from Carendisb-sauare 


Just pu blished 
AMUEL MAYNARD'’S CATALOGUE of 

MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS, con- 
taining an extensive collection, from the earliest period to the 
— time, both in English and Foreign, among which will be 
‘vund many articles of rare occurrence at the lowest 
prices, chiefly selected from the Libraries of deceased } 
maticians and Philosophers in England, France, and Germany, 

. wishes further to state that he has two other Catalogues of 
Scientific poche on sale, comprising s penny 4,000 works, many of 
which will be found a 
wy yh eon oe found a a valuable desideratum, and m 











IVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, &c. 

—A PRIVATE TUTOR proposes leaving London during 

the months of August and September, with Six Pupils, for the 

purpose of Practical lostruction i in the Field. It is probable the 

county of Derby win be be selected, on account of its natural ad- 

yantages. TWO VACANCIES remain open.—Apply, by letter, 
to A. B., Mr. Macrae, Optician, 31, Aldgate High-street. 


CLASSICAL—LONG VACATION. 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, who ranked 
igh in the first on of the Classical Tripos, would be 
PUPILS IN LON during the Vacation, 


Cambri e men, ¢ coverin fo ‘or “st niversity.— 
fidress J. TH ceeat Mr. W: vt ‘3 60, Pall Mall 





at the expense of one shilling’s worth ‘of 
postata stamps, or ane oy had gratis by application tothe Publisher, 
amuel aynard, 8 8, Earl's-court, Leicester-square, London. 


ready, with a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Li “ol SIS Davi Wi LKIE: with his 
. tical R 
his Toure, and 's Selection from ‘bis noes eS saben 
the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
John Murray, fs 5 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 12mo. sewed, 
ONES'S (W., of Nayland) ESSAY on the 
CHURCH. A new edition. An allowance made when a 
number of f comes are taken for Distribution. 
ightons, Cambridge ; peeaens, tendon. 
jay, price | 


HE OLD SAILORS JOLLY BOAT, 








pulled 


by WIT, FUN, HUMOUR, and PATHOS, and aes by 


ge ah well s' towed = Tough Yarns, 
illustrated by G 


oat lon tcbes. 
CRUIKSHANK and ROBEICT CRUTD SHAS 
R. Tyas, Paternoster FON. 


ak EORGE 





This day &. 
YAS’ ILLUSTRATED 'S SHAKSPERE, with 
_ Bumerous Designs by KENNY MEADO 
*,* This beautiful edition will be ny ‘on the Ist of 
August. Subscribers are recommended to make up their sets 
immediately, as mony of the S Parts are ew § out of print. 
yas, 8, Pi 





DERBY.—OPTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
REPOSITORY. 
J OHN DAVIS, Opricrayn, Derby (late Chelten- 


ham), bee the honour to inform his Page oes that he has 
is) 


rby, where, in future, 

he will be Le poy to receive orders. He begs to call attention 

te his celebra Li et Telescopes, measuring but inches 

en closed, and are capable efining clearly Jupiter's 

a. Oberhaiiser Objectives pd lied tothe trade. Several 

second-hand Telescopes, by Dollond, on sale.—No connexion 
with any house in 











eh TUITION A Dissenrive Minis- 

having TWO PUPILS, would be happy to ADD 

Two OTHERS to the number. Brothers would be preferred. 

Terms moderate, and include every expense.—Address, Q.Q., 
Post-office, Hammersmith. 


ELECT INSTITUTION, for the InstrucTION 

of ELDER YOUNG LADIES, in which the benefits of a 

blicestablishment and of a domestic circle are combined; the 

incipal, in her habitual intercourse with her pupils, uniting, 

with the advantage of long experience, the influence of an in- 

structress and the affection of a friend.—Address, Miss Vines, 
Hackney, near London. 


DUUAT ION — er wet. HousE, STAMFORD 

Mippvesex.—At this Establishment YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN are EDUCATED ~ plans founded on the 

a y by P an De Fel- 

d is d on the cul- 

—- fy heollewn the developement of the mental faculties 

and &. general improvement of the health and physical 
cay nities, 

Knowledge is ted in its simplest form, and every exer- 
tion is made to: render its Ty a source of pleasure, an 
ameans of further in virtue and intelligence. 

The Course of Tostruction ‘iaclo s:— 

The English, French, German, Latin and Greek Languages. 

The Mathematics, Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
beg} of Natural and Civil History, Geography and 

str 
Writing, Drawing, Singing, Gymnestion, &c. 
hi x! of knowledge, and furnish 
ones of general improvement, a select A. ih is. provided, and 























with cabinets of coinerelen shells, &c. A Sisbessteer, bath, work- 
shop, &c. 
Ly 
per 

A on ctus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones & Co.'s, 30, 
Lower Holborn ; or at the Establishment. 

HE Subscribers to the BOT AL POLY TECH- 
NIC UNION OF LONDON are respect folly Fe requested t 
attend the GENERAL MEETING for the DISTRIBU TION of 
the PRIZES, on SATURDAY EVENING, the 8th of July, at 
aon ‘clock precisely at 3 No. 5, Cavendish-square. The Re port o of 


R. J. a PONGBOTTOM, Hon. Sec. 
HOTOGRAPHY —CLAUDET'S DAGUER- 


TYPE PORTRAITS, t token daily at the ADELAIDE 
GALLERY -—The wonderful art which pal Likenesses 


Jat: 


. from S1x to Eicut Guineas 





ig every n 











O THE PROPRIETORS of EAST INDIA 


Lapigs and moe," 

oven returned from India, after a career of service 
in the Beng idency of Thirty-four years, which sovende 
nated in thee ‘ouncil of India, I - taguced to offer myself a 
CANDIDATE ~ A SEAT in SOURT OF DIRECTORS 
for the Affairs of the East Tie Gnome. I make this early 
announcement, in order that my intentions may be generally 
known, and shall more fully submit my claims and , aS 
when personally soliciting Teer suffrages and sup 

ve the honour to 
London, June 15, 1843. adies and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
H. T. PRINSEP. 








Sale bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By BERRY SOUTBOATS s Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
treet. Ei FRIDA AUS 7, and followin The day. 
A MI LLANEO COLLECTION of 
BOOKS; — which are, a agh 8 3 Descrigtion ofthe 
Genus Pinus, plates, beauti fully ols. ‘ecco 
—Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art, india proofs and etch- 
ings, 10 parts—Montfaucon, Antiquité Expliquée, 20 vols. large 
paper— ash's Antiquities of Henpum, org 3 vols. large paper 
gdale’s riginal edition, 5 vols. 
fine copy—Rapin and Tindal's ngiend, 5. 5 vols.—Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages, Tm ia proofs, 4 vols.—Handel’s 
ras, 8 oe, —8 copies of Lysons’ Environs of London, 5 vols. 
large paper—1l4 Lipscombe's Buckinghamshire—8 Hall's Pic- 
turesque Memorials of f Sollsbary, large paper, India proofs—300 
Lyell 's Dante—400 Gi tin Grammar, c. 
Valuations made o! w an Miscelianeous Libraries, 
Collections of Prints, Pictures, &c. 














Now re evi with Map, post 8 =e 
LOSING EVENTS of the "GAMPAIGN in 
CHINA, The OPERATIONS in the YANG-TZE-KIANG, 
and TREATY. ves ANKING 
By Ca; in. GRANVILLE G. LOCH, R.N. 
‘oh “ Murray, Albemarle-street. 
TROE ENIOVM in cloth, price 10s. 6d * 
HE TRUE ENJOYMENT of ANGLING. 
By HENRY PHILLIPS, Esq. 
lilustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Seven Songs, 
descriptive of the Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 











are taken in a few seconds, has hate ly received v 

provements, and has arrived. to om perfection’ hat former 

howeve' ey were, paanet com- 

with the new specimens produced by M. Claudet, and 

eich are exhibited at the Ade aie Gallery. These pictures 

are fixed, a jo not fade. of a single Portrait 1 guinea, 

upon plates 34 by 23 inches; and 5 guineas upon plates 8} by 

inches; intermediate sizes ‘in proportion. Colouring from 5s. 

to 10s. Duplicates at half price, an inferior Portraits produced 
by the old proces: without any charge. 


REEMASONS and GENERAL LIFE 
RANCE COMPANY. DIVIDENDS. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, t from and after the 9th 
instant, the HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND, to the 30th ultimo, 
will be in course of payment to the respective Shorenet ders. 

ll, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, JOSEPH BERRIDGE, 

Secretary. 














AUTION to PROFESSORS and TEACHERS. Au 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, and- 


f GERMAN, 
or HERS. —NOTICE is Ln iven, that an Injunction in a 
cause, “* FerLina vr. ScHwaBe,” has been award he Vice- 
Chancellor of England to. restrain the Publication ond Sale 
the Defendant Ludwig Schwabe’s work, entitled * A Progressive 
German Reader,’ containing the Notes and Explanations in 
Paalish © contained Lin, he FS Pla —, Ay work, ate A Complete 
rman Literatu’ 


intif. a. copied by th "Deter nd tiny viol tion of th Plain- or Pianoforte by samen urle. Oise 
and co) e endantin = ation e y .. T Fea 
Pian Cop: h NICHOLSON & PARKER, ' Abbey, and Edward Taylor. . 


pyright. 
Throgm st Solicitors for th 
7 laine oy yong for . 





Just published (for the Astor), § in at * ane 8vo. bound in cloth, 
price 
an Anti- Posey Satire. 


AN J: 
Harvey & Dertes. 55, Gracchurch-street; Darton & 
Harvey, 53, Hdtborn-il 





id. 

ON. E. EDEN'S PRINCES AND PEOPLE 

OF INDIA,’ lithographed by Lowes Dickinson, 

ickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
The original Drawings are with the Publishers. 
ROSE’S BIOGRAPHICAL oe 
a GEN rice 4s. 6d. 

NE NERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
teat ro. fected and partly arranged by the 
~— Pei BUGH JA Li KOS 


4, T XX., AMES host EVOL 5, will be published in 
ts for the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


SACRED MUSIC. 
This day is — ond ie &  eatinged, in Monthly Parts, 








[HE PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK, consisting of 


Psalm Tunes, Songs, Duets, Tri Glees, &c., principally 
arranged for four a Pree" * an hecompentmcat for the 1 
ist of Westminster 
er, og G m Professor of Music. 
ndon ; George Virtue, 36, Naeet Fy "and sold by all Book- 


sellers, 








THE LONDON es. FOR ” suman TRE 
'O REA 
L ETTER to the Tight Hon, LORD Jer Maja 
CLIFFE, President of the Committee of ee. ie) 
pon: Council for Education, in 
cently —— to = Leceere Wy Uo Ae! 
mmittee of the .~- - iety for Teaching 
the Blind to Read. Price ls. T tM ¥ 
Piccadilly ; and Messrs. pour “ Pheeteuset ‘mpbennnoncies 


N ,AccoUNT. “of ‘SOME REMARKABLE 
CA ns. of re ELECTRIC FL 
USEFU t ARTS, "or Mr. A LEXANDER BAIN; with wy fodiew. 
tion of his Claim to be the First Inventor of the Ele ectro-Magnetic 
Printing Telegraph, od ne IN TTA ate jlectro- Magnetic Clock. 
Actuary of the National Debt Office, and - Ln Calculator. 
apman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


HE CARTOONS S.—The present character of 


Art is contrary to the principles of the Eye and the evi- 
dence of common sense, and creates false ideas of the outlines 
of natural appearances. Composition and Drawings that repre- 
on nt 45 can gover ye ponget te pe rfection till the Laws of 

he angard 0| ccuracy as 
Mangey's SC SCIENCE of VISION; or NATURAL PERSEEGE 


hy by Longmen & Co.; and also fobebed of the Author, 
2 Spates roe weicester-square. Price } 


hird Thousand, People's CULT aa 2s. 6d. 
ALLACIES of the FACULTY Errors of the 


Schoo Is—All Diseases a or farm Asthma, 
Epileps~, Gout, Rheumatism, Consumption, &c. all come on in 
fits, with Chills and Heats—Unity of Disease—Periodic mode of 
‘Treatment, with numerous successful cases in illustration— 
Attention to temperature the end of all Physic—Blood-letting 
the me. in pro of Metical mistakes, cases of Byron, Scott, Mali- 

a ¢. in pro 
a ~ mptia in & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court ; and J. Ollivier, 59, 
a 














MR, READE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
A C R E D POEMS 
From Seblocte | in the Old Testament. 
By N EDMUND READE, 
‘the same Author, 
ome wal ain ay £ In = Cantos. . 
**Ttaly’ may ustly described as the noblest poem that b 
eppeare Sain? su ject gore eee Harold. ae ee Gas. ae. 


Also, CAIN THE WAN 
THE DELUGE, A DRAMATIC POEM. 
CATILINE ; AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 
THE DRAMA OF A LIFE. 
A RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Published this day, 


IR WALTER SCOTT’s LIFEof NAPOLEON, 
Vol. I1I., with Plates and Maps. 





Il. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Parr 31. 


Int. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
No. 80, and Part XX. 


Also, 
THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN of this Issue 
Is now complete, price 2s, 3d 
Robert Cadell. Pioharen: Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
y published, 2nd editio 
EMOIR of the LATE JAMES ‘HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, &e. q 
Mrs. HOPE. To which ore added, REMARKS ‘ON 
EDUCATIC Dr. HOPE, And LETTE 
toa JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By -> 
edited by KLEIN GRANT, M.D. . &e. 1 vol. 
price 7s, cloth. 





post 8vo. 


Opinions of the Pres: 
“The general, as well as the medical “reader, will gad, this a 
most interesting and instructive volume."’— Gentleman's M 
“ A most interesting and instructive volume."'— Brifann in 
“A very and ag le biographical sketch,”— 








jedical Gazette. 

“A volume of univers interest.""— Mornin, 

“The best work of this school that has topeanet for some 
time.”"—British Maz. 
J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
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THE ATHENEUM 


[Jury 1 











Immediately will be published. 
2 vols. avo. with numerous plates, some co loured 
XU RSIONS, ADVENTURES, and F IELD- 
SPORTS in CEY Lane a ite Commercial and Military Im- 
rtance, and numero’ ntages to the British Emigrant. 
Ay = -Colonel YAMES. CAME ELL, formerly of the 48th 
and $0 egiments, and for several years Commandant of the 
Dustricts of Galle, &c., and Judicial Agent of Government. 
“ There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
London: T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. Oliver & Boyd, 
Edi 3 J. € ing, Dublin. 
New Burlington-street, July 1, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH bene FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 


CLUDING VOLUMES 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
WITH MEMOIRS AND — 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, E 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of E ngland ‘under the Stuarts,” 
ry ng Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
eota 








New Work by the Author “ee The Clockmaker,’ §¢. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
SAM SLICK IN E NGLAND: or, THE ATTACHE ; 
By ‘the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker; or, Savings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickvil 
Ill. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. with 

DISCOVERIES ON THs NORTH OAR OF AMERICA; 

EFFECTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE HUDSON'S 

BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836-1839, 
By THOMAS SI} IPSON, Esq. 


IV. 
In 3 vols 2 pest 8vo. _ 
THE BUSY BODY; 
Novel. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in crane to Her Majesty.) 





w Burlington-street, July 1, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY NTAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
age ab saws of Horace Walpole. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &e. 
LETTERS ‘OF — ACE a ALPOLE, 


TO SIR HORACE MANNS i 2 Mt. "Resident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Now first published from the Original Manceesipts. 
Concluding Series, 


In 3 vols. post 8v 
THE cron set aN anes 
A ROMANCE OF RU 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Ill. 


vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 
GEORGE SELWY YN AND HIS CON EMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
aust of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 


The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.” 








lV. 
3 vols. post 8 
THE FALSE HEIR. rn Romanos. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of * Darnley,’ * De ~— * Forest Days,’ &c. 


vols. 8vo. with "Embellishment ts.’ 
THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUIVIR: 
‘ASummer Ramble in 1812. By Mrs. ROMER, 
thor of * —- &e. 


ost 8 
— . ant. of rales ¥ Romance. 
CHARLES W HITEHEAD, 
Author of? Y Richard Savage,’ ‘ The Solitary,’ &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





RECREATION HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
y FELIX SUMMERLY. 
(See more explanatory Advertisement in last Atheneum.) 

AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans from Official Sources, and bound in a Cover designed 
by. Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. in cloth, and Hol- 


bein’s cover in gold, wath Maps and Plans; and 2s. 6d. not 
gilt, and without Map 


* Decidedly the best. Popular Guide to the Picturesque Beau- 
ties of Hampton Court.”’— Specta 

Hand-Books for the National Gallery. Price 
6d., 3d., and Id, 

Also, now Riva 4 

An Illustrated Edition, with Reminiscences of the 
most celebrated Pictures, drawn eqnrecsly from the Originals by 
Messrs. Jobn James and William Linnel 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the ~ ag Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price 1s. 6d. Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate wheal 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with » 
Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Etchings 
Specimen of Encaustic ‘Tiles in the Chapter House. and a a tiie 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and luz 
mination, 3s. 


Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 
— with Plan of the “Abbey, 64. 

A Glar Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Il- 
lustrations and Ornamental Borders printed i in three Colours. 
Price ls. Second Edition. 

Hand-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d., will be published during the present Season. 

A Hand-Book for Canterbury, with 35 Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 5s, Gd. 
Nearly ready, Days’ Excursions out of London, 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street, 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


Dr. Pereira’s New 1 Work. 
A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET; 


With Observations on the DIETETICAL REGIMEN suited 
for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs; 

And an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metro- 
politan ont other Establishments, for Pau ae, Lunatics, 
Criminals wank the Sick, 

By JON. PEREIRA, M.D. LS. &. Bv0. 16s. cloth. 


BY THe mae ‘AuTHoR, 
ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 400 Woodcuts, 
50s. cloth. 


- RPRLAAL APIA 


Danish Historical Romance. 
KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 
Or, the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, in the 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated from the Danish of INGEMANN, 


NE FRANCES CHAPMAN, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls, 6d. boards. 


The Guus yay Westminster Hall. 
THE HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 


Or, HOW TO OBSERVE WORKS OF ART; especially 
Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By FABIUS ’PICTOR. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s, boards. 

“A _ sensible, intelligent, and; ‘A timely little book excellently 
well-timed little book. The prin- | done. The bestcritics and the best 
ciples of the arts of design are | artists of all ages supply its mate- 
eee and simply stated; and | rials. The most best Lang my 
their application in the exercise of | of Da Vinci, Winkelmann, Men; 
taste and judgment is pointed out, Milizia, Lessing, and Reynolds, 
and exemplified by reference to | are condensed into this little hand- 
celebrated and accessible pictures | book. It was not the work of a 
andstatues. There are many other- | commoneompller todo this. With 
wise well-informed persons who | the learning these great men used, 
will find this unpretending little | Sir Joshua and the rest used to 
manual useful in guiding them to| teach their student to become a 
acorrect and satisfactory apprecia- | good artist; Fabius Pictor’s object 
tion of the qualities of works of| is to instruct his observer how to 
art; because it enables them to | distinguish a good artist. And he 
assign a reason ve — likes and | achieves it admirably. We cannot 
dislikes."’—Specta wish anything better for the cause 

“The writer displays the right | of good taste, than that the majo- 
feeling and appreciation of the im- | rity of visitors to the forthcoming 
portance of his subject; and having | exhibitions in Westminster Hall 
evidently read and reflected much may be provided with this hand- 
upon it, he has produced a most ap- | book. By its opportune publica- 
propriate work, which cannot be too | tion, Fabius Pictor has done good 
carefully considered.”"—Lit. Gaz. | service to the best order of art.”’ 

: Examiner, 





De Pombal’s Portuguese Memoirs. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS 


OF POMBAL. 
By JOHN SMITH, Esq. 
Private Secretary to the Marshal- -Marquis De Saldanha. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Autograph, 21s. cloth. 
These Memoirs of this illustrious Portuguese S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


™ 
THE CHORAL SERVICE of the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND: being an 
Enquiry into the Liturgical System of the C efhoie and 3 
Giten Foundations of the Anglican a By t 
A.M., Rector of 
£ ry Limerick. 





, 


8vo. 16s. . 





Octavo, 4s., The FIRST PART of the 
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Medical History of the Expedition to the Niger 
during the Years 184-12, §c. By J. O. 
M‘William. Churchill. 

Tus is the medical history of an expedition 

remarkable on many accounts, but chiefly re- 

markable, from the medical point of view, for 
having been conducted on valetudinarian prin- 
ciples ; or, to use another mode of expression, 
this is the history of the mortality attending an 
expedition, in which the greatest pains seem to 
have been taken to keep the minds of all en- 
gaged in it intent on disease and death. Pre- 
cautions were carried to sucha length, that even 
the very air was physicked. Dr. Reid’s system 
of ventilation—a fine example of science for the 
million—was applied to the vessels built for the 
expedition ; but as it seemed that ventilating 
with unwholesome air, was only beating up with 
much ado from Scylla to Charybdis, an empirical 
method was hit upon of freeing the air from the 
impurities with which Nature’s chemistry is 
supposed to have filled it. Accordingly, the air 
athered in the wind-sails aloft was conducted 
into a chamber where its floating poisons were 
extinguished, or supposed to be extinguished, 
by the superior poison of chlorine; and the 
zephyrs thus sweetened, secundum artem, with 
the balmy influence of quicklime and sulphuric 
acid, were diffused below decks. 

Thus the men under cover respired only me- 
dicated air. On deck, of course, they were 
obliged to breathe fresh air unmedicated, but in 
that case they were taught the danger of in- 
haling air which the Doctor had not overhauled. 
“ Those who are obliged to be on deck on duty 
(we quote Capt. Trotter’s general orders) will be 
supplied, when in unhealthy localities, with re- 
spirators.”” Supplied with respirators! Alas, 
poor Jack! how wretched and chopfallen you 
must have felt, when obliged to breathe through 
arespirator! The quid shut out, the yarns shut 
in, your heart and soul kept under gratings, why 
you must have thought it hardly worth while to 
Resthe at all, when, with a chest capable of 
respiring great guns, you were compelled to dis- 
charge it through contemptible scuttle-holes, 

* Moral impressions (observes Dr. M‘ William) are 
intimately connected with the maintenance of health, 
as well as with the production of disease ; a convic- 
tion that the ship herself is ‘sweet,’ that there is 
nothing in her to generate disease, will, I am _per- 
suaded, go far to fortify men against the evils of the 
coast climate.’”’ 

Yet what could be the use of the persuasion 
that the ship was sweet, while the men were at 
the same time led to believe that the atmosphere 
around them was charged with pestilence; that 
the natural fragrance of the air was deadly, and 
that their safety lay in the vitriolic fumes below 
deck? The following sentence briefly confesses 
the equivocal and fallacious character of the 
above-mentioned wholesome moral impressions: 

“Moral causes came also into operation after 
leaving Iddah: many of those who were well, were 
dispirited ; and not a few when taken ill, became 
speedily despondent.” 

Dr. M‘William does not explain what he 
means here by moral causes, but he shows 
clearly that apprehension of disease and gloomy 
orebodings had taken possession of those en- 
gaged in the expedition. Perhaps he alludes 
to the tediousness of the river navigation. As 
we look forward to the publication, at no distant 
day, of a complete narrative of the expedition, 
we shall here refrain from any con on its 
course of proceeding, further than to say that 
any unnecessary delay in the lower part of the 
river, in the vicinity of the mangrove swamps, 


appears to us to have been inexcusable. Ina 
medical history of the expedition, however, it is 
necessary to state that the river was entered on 
the 13th of August; that the dl/bert, the vessel 
which proceeded furthest, commenced descend- 
ing on the 5th of October, and gained the sea 
on the 16th of the same month; so that of sixty- 
four days spent in the river, only eleven were 
occupied in the voyage downwards. ‘To this 
brief statement may be advantageously sub- 
joined the following paragraph from our author: 
“ During the period when the river is high, a 
steam vessel, combining light draught of water with 
good speed, carrying three white officers, including a 
surgeon, coloured engineers, and manned wholly by 
Kroomen and other natives of Western Africa, might 
enter the Niger, and, avoiding unnecessary delay, 
reach Aboh, Iddah, the Confluence, Egga and Rabba, 
and return to the sea in less than fourteen days.” 
Rabba, one of the chief Felatah towns, is 
about 430 miles up the river, or 100 miles fur- 
ther than Egga, and yet, we are informed, that 
a steam vessel could go there and return in 
about a fourth of the time employed by the 
expedition in reaching the latter place. The 


extent the period spent in the river, will appear 
from what follows :— 

“In no case did the fever break out before the 
sixteenth day after commencing the ascent of the 
river, orsooner than the twenty-first day from entering 
the river. The Albert, Amelia, and Soudan were 
twenty-three days inside the river before fever made 
its appearance, and the Wilberforce about two days 
less ; therefore, as the invasion of the disease was 
nearly, if not wholly, simultaneous on board the ships, 
a case may be said to have occurred in the Wilber- 
force on the twenty-first day. Assuming that the 
poison was not inhaled until the vessel steamed up- 
wards, which will reduce the period of latency to the 
shortest probable duration, and taking the cases on 
board the Albert, the ship the longest in the river, I 
find that out of fifty-five cases among the whites, and 
six among the people of colour entered in England, 
the days of seizure were as follows: on the 16th day 
three ; on the 17th, two; on the 18th, two; on the 
19th, three; on the 20th, four; on the 25th, one; on 
the 26th, three ; on the 29th, three; on the 30th, 
three ; on the 31st, three ; on the 33d, five ; on the 
34th, four ; on the 35th, two; on the 36th, one ; on 
the 37th, six ; on the 42d, three ; on the 45th, one ; 
on the 47th, one; on the 48th, one; on the 51st, 
one; on the 60th, three: average day of invasion 
33.286. Among the six people of colour, two were 
attacked on the 16th day, one on the 18th, one 
on the 21st, one on the 29th, and one on the 42d, 
day; making the average period of attack the 
25th day, (25.200), Bearing also in mind that 
about one ninth of the white crew escaped the river 
fever altogether ; that the people of colour only who 
had resided for some time in a temperate climate were 
affected by it, but in small proportion and in a mild 
degree ; and that the blacks entered in Africa did 
not suffer at all,—we shall have some data for the 
selection of crews for future operations in the Niger.” 

From this it would appear that, due attention 
being given to dispatchfulness, a vessel might 
ascend the Quorra as high as could be necessary 
for purposes of trade, and return to the sea in 
less time than the river fever requires to mani- 
fest itself. The seeds of disease, it is true, might 
be imbibed in the mean time; but it is probable 
that beyond the pestilential region, and at sea, 
the fever would assume a less malignant cha- 
racter, and with diminished mortality would 
cease the alarm which is the most formidable 
ally of the disease. 

Among 145 Europeans engaged in the ex- 
pedition, all vigorous young men, there were 
no fewer than 130 cases of fever, 40 of which 
terminated fatally. How long the survivors 
continued to be affected with the consequences 
of the malady, we are unable to say. Our au- 





thor has established the fact, that one effect of 





great importance of being able to abridge to this | 








the morbific influence which usually produces 
fever, is to disorder the mucous membranes 
in general, and particularly to cause ulceration 
of the intestines, whence ensues the dysentery 
so frequent and severe on the coast of Africa. 
The violence of the fever fell wholly on the 
Europeans :— 

“Of the blacks, consisting of natives of various 
parts of Africa, including Kroomen, Americans, West 
Indians of African origin and East Indians to the 
number of 158, eleven only were affected by the fever 
in the river: they (the eleven) had all been in 
England, and for some years absent from their 
respective countries. The disease in them assumed a 
comparatively mild form, and in no case did it prove 
fatal; showing that the immunity from endemic 
disease in warm countries, which is enjoyed by the 
dark races, is to a certain extent destroyed by a tem- 
porary residence in another climate.” 

It is obvious that the blacks engaged in the 
expedition were much less open to what our 
author calls “moral impressions’ than the 
Europeans. They could hardly be so well 


| acquainted with white men’s customs, as to be 


able to perceive in every instance how far the 
regulations of the ship originated in the fear of 
disease. We do not mean, however, to reject 
altogether the influence of climate, or physical 
causes of disease; but we believe that these 
physical causes have been much magnified, as 
well as distorted by hypothesis. The whole 
system of medicating (as it was called) the ships, 
was grounded on the supposition, that the 
atmosphere of the Quorra is filled with miasmata 
or noxious effluvia, and much trouble was taken 
to combat those imaginary enemies. Our author 
intimates his belief that these poisonous particles 
being inhaled mingle with the blood, which 
thus becomes the first seat of disorder; but to 
us it appears that he really knows as little of the 
progress of the poison, as he knows of the poison 


| itself, respecting which he thus ingenuously con- 


fesses his ignorance :— 

“ But the nature of the poison to be combated was 
unknown, and therefore it was impossible to predict 
what the effect of various materials might be. Such 
materials, therefore, were provided as were known to 
be most powerful in acting upon those poisonous 
bodies that have been found in the air, more par- 
ticularly acids, lime, and chlorine ; and to these were 
added substances capable of influencing the hygrome- 
trical condition of the atmosphere. I do entertain 
the opinion that had we been fortunate enough to 
discover the precise nature of the poison, and had it 
been confined to no very extended district, that by 
keeping the white men below as much as possible, and 
steaming rapidly through that situation, the medicator 
might have been brought into much more efficient 
operation than was possible when, with every attention 
to experiment that circumstances permitted, no clue 
as to the constitution of the virus was obtained.” 

Now the fact that 147 black men totally 
escaped disease in the Niger expedition, while 
130 Europeans suffered from it, appears to us 
to be a sufficient proof that we must attribute 
the disease to the ordinary accidents of climate, 
heat and humidity, but not to any poison or 
specific substance which a chemist and phy- 
slologist could say is prejudical to life. Dr. 
M‘William, it is true, found that in those who 
died of fever, the blood was fluid after death, 
but in his deductions from this fact, he mixes 
nine parts of theory with one of reason. He 
supposes that some miasmata, absorbed in the 
system, poisons the blood and hinders its 
coagulation. ‘The general character of the 
morbid anatomy,” he observes, “ seems to prove, 
that the cause of the disease was a poison in- 
troduced into the blood, through some channel.” 
But can he imagine any poison which would 
thus operate on the blood of a white man and 
not on that of a black? Since the Kroomen and 
other blacks of Western Africa were found 
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wholly exempt from the malady which attacked 
the whites, it necessarily follows that there is 
nothing in the air of the Quorra which is essen- 
tially injurious to human life, but that the dif- 
ferent manner in which it affects natives and 
Europeans, must be assigned — to the 
difference of their constitutions, which lies 
chiefly in the power of absorbing and generating 
heat. In short, we would explode the doctrine 
of miasmata altogether, as being worse than 
useless, 

Not long ago an opinion, which emanated 
from high authority, obtained currency, that 
sulphuretted hydrogen, disengaged from the 
putrescent vegetable matter carried down by 
the rivers, or washed off the shores, in mixed 
salt and fresh water, is the cause of the malignant 
fevers prevalent on the coasts of Africa. Plaus- 
ible as this seemed at first sight, a little attention 
was sufficient to discover its unsoundness. Our 
author, too, observes, ‘I consider the absence of 
the gas in question (sulphuretted hydrogen) from 
the sea and river waters, and superincumbent 
atmosphere, to be distinctly proved.” Here then 
is the end of the best attempt hitherto made to 
give the much talked of miasmata a distinct 
chemical form. 

There are two important questions respecting 
the African fever, viz. 1. Whether it be conta- 
gious; and 2. Whether a person once attacked 
by the disease, is rendered thereby less liable to 
it for the future; which questions we shallallow 
our author to answer in his own words :— 

“The question asto whether contagion contributed 
to the spread of the disease on board of the ships 
may, in my opinion, be briefly disposed of. All were 
exposed to the same influences, and nearly all were 
attacked with fever. Two only of the four medical 
officers who died had been in attendance on fever 
patients. Dr. Pritchett, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Stir- 
ling and Dr. Stanger were among the few who 
escaped being seized with fever, although they were 
in constant intercourse with the sick; and I was 
the last person in the Albert laid down with fever. 
The nurses on board the Albert were among the 
latest taken ill, and one escaped altogether. No 
fact came under my observation affording the slightest 
evidence that the disease was communicable from 
one person to*another. Does one attack of river 
fever afford any protection against a second? My 
own experience, added to information obtained from 
many of my brother officers, and from Mr. King, the 
surgeon of the Ethiope, who has been more in the 
Niger than any other medical man, is wholly un- 
favourable to the opinion that one attack of river 
fever affords any immunity from a second. On the 
contrary, those who have once suffered from this 
treacherous disease seem particularly predisposed 
to it, if they again venture within malarious influence. 
Of those who had the Niger remittent, on board the 
Wilberforce in 1841, many were again attacked with 
fever, on the return of the vessel to the coast the 
following year, while surveying the Cameroon river 
and Amboises islands; and when that vessel pro- 
ceeded up the Niger the second time, in July 1842, 
six out of seven who had already passed through 
river fever, were again seized with it, from the effects 
of which two died. In many cases the character of 
the second attack may not be exactly like that ofthe 
first, but Mr. Stirling, who saw the patients on the 
return of the vessel to Fernando Po, considered the 
fever as in no way differing from that which had 
come under his observation when in the river during 
the previous year.” 

We confess that we find nothing in Dr. 
M‘William’s volume calculated to convince us 
that there is any particular noxiousness in the 
atmosphere of the Quorra. Extensive flats over- 
grown with wood, a wide and swampy delta, 
and mangrove thickets, are, no doubt, sufficient 
to horrify one who stands habitually in awe of 
miasmata : at the very sight of a river’s banks 
covered with dense foliage, he already feels the 
first shiverings of the coming fever. But if we 
calmly compare the mortality of the Quorra, as 





derived from the experience of all the vessels 
which have hitherto visited it, with that of Sierra 
Leone, or the Gambia, or of Western Africa 
collectively, the result, we believe, will be the 
conviction, that there is no greater risk of life 
in the Quorra than is perseveringly incurred 
elsewhere. It will be no easy matter, we are 
aware, to overcome the horror of miasmata ; 
yet let the mortality of Tuckey’s expedition be 
considered—an expedition which passed through 
a country where every appearance was favour- 
able to health; let it be considered, too, that 
Ascension Island, which is elevated and almost 
quite bare of vegetation, has been visited by 
fever, although no one cansuspect it of generat- 
ing marsh miasmata. When travellers shall have 
thrown aside the solicitude arising out of theories 
of disease, then we hope to see the Quorra ex- 
plored as fearlessly as the Senegal or Gambia. 





Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science—Me- 
chanical Philosophy. By W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D., Author of ‘ Principles of Physiology.’ 
Orr. 

To write a book without sufficient reason, is, in 

this era, to commit a double sin—against the 

author himself, and against the public. To write 

a book on a new subject—to write on an old 

subject new things—to write learnedly on that 

which has been formerly but loosely and vaguely 
treated—or to write intelligibly on what has 
been only learnedly, and abstractly, and drily 
treated—or to mix with water and dilute and 
sweeten with sugared and honeyed words, for 
the palate of the youthful scholar, the hard and 
bitter truths of science—all these are apologies 
for writing, printing, publishing, which we 
frankly admit; and any one of them is sufficient 
to convert our task as reviewers into an un- 
mitigated pleasure, especially wherever we find 
the work honestly and sincerely performed. 

But a new book without such an apology is an 

unmitigated evil. The task of reveiwing be- 

comes irksome (thankless it always is) and un- 
gracious; but, as a duty, it is not to be omitted 
simply because it happens to be unpleasant. 

We have read over with great care the pub- 
lisher’s preface, next the author and editor's, 
and lastly, with pains-taking, this book itself, 
and we have formed a very simple opinion on 
the subject—the book was not wanted; others 
of the same kind, and better, are already in 
existence; the subject has already been served 
up ad nauseam; the author knows his subject 
imperfectly, and what little he does know is ill 
communicated. 

This book is called a ‘ Popular Cyclopedia’ ; 
had we not a popular Cyclopedia before? Pray 
what is the ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia’ if it is not a 
popular Cyclopzedia? are not its volumes small 
enough, are not its woodcuts sufficiently nume- 
rous? is it not sufficiently diluted? must the 
diet be made poorer still? the intellectual regi- 
men of a people ground down to a poor-house 
dietary? Is not Lardner popular enough? does 
Carpenter think he can write more popularly 
than that prince of popular writers? But the 
prince is dethroned! Lardner is down, he has 
no friends; and so Messrs. Carpenter and Orr 
publish their ‘ Popular Cyclopedia.’ 

But if the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopzedia’ is to be de- 
spised as worthless, because its quondam editor 
committed a folly and a sin, pray let it be so, 
and let us understand each other, and admit 
the cause. Lardner committed a folly and a sin, 
and so let him suffer, and let all the pure throw 
stones at him without mercy; but shall one sin 
efface all the multitude of merits of his books, 
and most of his Cyclopadia,—and shall the 
works of Herschel, and Brewster, and Kater, 
and many others, parts of that Cyclopeedia, all 
be blotted out by this one mighty sin,—and 





shall we think and act as if they had never been? 
Then still so be it. But, then, is there not already 
a popular Cyclopedia, called the ‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge’; and is it not popular 
enough in all conscience, and must it be watered 
down “ lower and lower still”? And then have 
we not ‘ Scientific Dialogues’ for the boys, ang 
‘Conversations’ for the girls, and ‘Scientific 
Wanderings’ for the old ladies? Faugh—enough 
ad nauseam. { 

But let us hear the publisher. “No works 
at present before the public appear to be alto. 
gether suitable to this purpose”’ (instruction of 
youth) ; other works being “ behind the present 
state of science’”—‘“ inaccurate copies of one 
another’’—“ destitute of the striking novelties 
which scientific research is constantly bringin 
into view,” &c. Very well; so be it. And all this 
is now to be set right. Let us see how these 
censures of the past and promises of the future 
are to be fulfilled—popular without puerility, 
profound without pedantry, truthful yet not 
trite, new and startling yet not superficial or em- 
pirical,—let us see. 

“Popular without puerility,” page 21, “A 
washerwoman, who leaves an apron-string hang- 
ing down from one side of her tub at night, 
would probably find in the morning that a great 
part of the water had been drained by it upon 
the floor.” How wonderful!!! (Le verre d'eau 
—great effects from small causes.) A little apron- 
string and a great one-sided tub. Try—try 
the apron-string; it will not do it—only very 
little. In the same page the writer speaks of a 
hyperbola, and, instead of it, draws a circle— 
fig. 2. 

“ Profound without pedantry,” next page, 22, 
Put paragraph 28 into the hands of any boy or 
man, who previously knew nothing about it but 
what the book tells him, and then ask him what 
is endosmose? what it is, and how it is? What- 
ever notion was in the author’s head, he has 
assuredly conveyed nothing like an adequate 
idea of the subject. But go on a little further: 
in page 25, a ring of platinum is welded to a 
tube of glass. This welding of glass and pla- 
tinum together is certainly a new and clever 
process. But to proceed:—“ Solids exercise 
attractions over gaseous particles....Shown by the 
floating on water of bodies which are really heavier 
than itself, but which are buoyed up by a layer of air 
that adheres to them.... Thus, with a little care, we 
may lay a fine sewing-needle on the surface of water in 
such a manner that it will not sink; but if the needle 
be too thick, its weight will bear a larger proportion 
to the quantity of air that surrounds it, so that it 
cannot be made to float.” 

Here is novel and startling scientific discovery 
with a vengeance. Alas! poor Monge and 
Segner ;—alas! thou universal Dr. Young ;— 
alas! poor Laplace, and poorer Poisson ;—oh! 
ee Gauss, ye knew nothing of the matter; ye 
ived too early in the world; ye have spent the 
strength and substance of your thought and 
seve calculus in vain upon the theory of capil- 
ary attraction; ye were born too soon, for now 


we see that ye troubled your heads in vain to 
discover the measures and resultants of all these 


capillary attractions. The needle swims on the 
top of the water, just as a shipwrecked cockney 
would, by being specially furnished for the occa- 
sion with an air jacket—a patent Mackintosh 
(Carpenter’s?) water-proof air safety life-pre- 
server. 

Now, dear authors, and publishers, and patient 
readers, is it our fault that we have to say all 
this? are we to blame that we find such igno- 
rance of first principles in a book that professes 
to teach? Verily, then, it is a good precaution 
not to read the book before reviewing, for read- 
ing is somewhat apt to raise a prejudice against it. 

Shall we goon? Shall we say, in page 29, 
that fig. 4, as arranged, will not act ;—that the 
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arch, fig. 31, will not stand, never was executed, 
and never will be;—that in pages 209 and 
910, the nature of the cycloid is wholly mis- 
understood, and in the figure wholly misrepre- 
sented; and the point O is twice as far from D, 
poth in the verbal demonstration and in the 
diagram, as in truth it should be. 
We need dwell no longer on the subject. The 
ges we have remarked on are not selected, 
aa as lay on the pages we opened while 
writing. They are sufficient to show that the 
author is imperfectly acquainted even with the 
elements of the subject he proposes to teach, 
and that the little knowledge he has is derived 
from a cursory perusal of books. Science is 
hardly a subject to be thus trifled with: the path 
to science is too full of traps and pitfalls, in the 
shape of erroneous plausibilities, to be safely 
alien in the wake of a half-learned guide; 
and we know, when the blind lead the blind, 
where they generally land. No! popular writ- 
ing is, doubtless, a very useful commodity, and 
for which there is demand in the market; but, 
if we mistake not, successful popular writing on 
science requires much more sound knowledge 
and original thought, than the majority who 
attempt it seem to have any notion of. Very 
few have succeeded in it; and those, generally, 
who have been most successful, have been those 
who had been beforehand most thoroughly 
versed in their subjects, so as to have no anxiety 
for their own status, and leave their minds wholly 
occupied with the mode of instilling what they 
knew into the minds of their hearers. But those 
who attempt to zet up a knowledge of the sub- 


ideas are settled and matured, are sure of failure, 
and all we can say of them, at the best, is that— 
They have been ata feast of learning, and stolen the scraps. 





The Closing Events of the Campaign in China. 
By Capt. G. G. Loch. Murray. 
The Last Year in China. By a Field Officer. 
Longman & Co. 
“ Anxious to see China, and witness the opera- 
tions then proceeding there,’”’ Capt. lech, in 
December 1841, asked and obtained permission 
to join the Expedition, and on the 23rd of 
January sailed from Plymouth Sound. On the 
evening of the 26th of April he entered the 
Straits of Sunda, the western entrance to the 
China Sea, and from this point he begins to 
record his observations. Capt. Loch’s remarks 
extend over the greater part of the year 1842, 
and form lively illustrations of the close of the 
Chinese campaign, and the character of the sin- 
ved country and people against whom the 
ritish arms were for the first time directed. 
After touching at Hong-Kong, and making a 
hurried visit to Macao, the fleet departed for the 
scene of operations, and arrived in time to be 
font at the dismantling of the Woo-sung 
orts; and here Capt. Loch mentions some in- 
stances of Chinese bravery worth recording. 
An officer twice led his troops to the very point 
of the British bayonets, rallying them when re- 
pulsed, till he fell, shot through the loins :— 
¥ When he was carried to the rear, an interpreter, 
seeing tears streaming down.his cheeks, told him not 
to fear—that mercy and every kindness would be 
shown him—*‘ Mercy,’ he said, ‘I want no mercy. I 
came here to fight for my Emperor, and neither to 
give nor to accept mercy ; but if you wish to gain my 
gratitude, and can be generous, write to my revered 
er and say I fell in the front, fighting to the 
st.””” 
Nor was this a solitary instance :— 
“The Chinese have shown many individual in- 
stances of conspicuous gallantry: it may be sufficient 
to remark one in particular that occurred on the 
tamparts of Chin-kiang-foo. A Mandarin led a small 
party of about thirty men against a company of 
General Schoedde’s advancing column; a volley 


dispersed his soldiers, but he marched up to the points 
of the bayonets ; and, after firing his matchlock, suc- 
ceeded in pulling over the ramparts with him two 
of the grenadiers. I feel persuaded that, if drilled 
under English officers, they would prove equal, if not 
superior, to the Sepoys ; they have greater physical 
power, greater obstinacy, and, consequently, minds 
that retain impressions with greater tenacity, and 
would be slow to lose confidence after it was once built 
upon the foundation of their vanity.” 

At Chan-hai, the writer was quartered in some 
tea-gardens, of which he gives the following 
description :— 

“In the centre of a serpentine sheet of water, there 
is a rocky island, and on it a large temple of two 
stories, fitted up for the accommodation of the wealthy 
public. Pillars of carved wood support the roof; 
fretted groups of uncouth figures fill up the narrow 
spaces; while moveable latticed blinds screen the 
occupants from the warmth of the noonday sun. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty and truth to nature 
of the most minutely carved flowers and insects pro- 
digally scattered over every screen and cornice. This 
is the central and largest temple. A number of other 
light aérial-looking structures of the same form are 
perched upon the corners of artificial rocky precipices, 
and upon odd little islands. Light and fanciful wooden 
bridges connect most of these islands, and are thrown 
across the arms of the serpentine water, so that each 
sequestered spot can be visited in turn. At a certain 
passage of the sun, the main temple is shaded in 
front by a rocky eminence, the large masses of which 
are connected with great art and propriety of taste, 
but in shape and adjustment most studiously gro- 
tesque. Trees and flowers and tufts of grass are 
sown and planted, where art must have been taxed to 
the utmost to procure them lodgment. In another 
part of the gardens there is a miniature wood of dwarf 
trees, with a dell and waterfall; the leaves, fruit, and 
blossoms of the trees are in proportion to their size. 
This ingenious science (if science it can be called), to 
bring it to perfection, requires the most assiduous care 
and patient watching. A small branch of a forest 
tree is deprived of a ring of bark, and the bare place 
covered round with prepared unctuous earth ; this is | 
kept moist, and when the radicles have pushed into | 
the loam, the branch is separated from the tree, and | 
planted in a trough or porcelain flower-pot. The 
pot is then filled with bog earth, manure and clay, and 
water is applied according to the necessity of the 
plant. The branches are repressed by cutting and 
burning, and bent into shapes resembling an old 
forest tree; and even to the roughness of the bark 
and hollow knots of pruned and decayed branches, 
they are complete in resemblance. The roughness is 
produced by ants, attracted by smearing the bark with 
sweet substances. Tortuous pathways lead to the 
top of the artificial mountain, each turning formed 
with studied art to surprise and charm, by offering at 
every point fresh views and objects. Flowers and 
creepers sprout out from crevices ; trees hang over the 
jutting crags; small pavilions crested with the white 
stork, their emblem of purity, are seen from almost 
every vista, while grottos and rocky recesses, shady 
bowers and labyrinths, are placed to entrap the un- 
wary, each with an appropriate motto, one inviting 
the wanderer to repose, another offering quiet and 
seclusion to the contemplative philosopher.” 

A party sent on shore to obtain vegetables, 
saw a proclamation affixed to one of the princi- 
pal houses :— 

“It mentioned our victories, and hinted at the 
possibility of our ascent up their great river; in the 
event of which occurring, the people were implored 
to remain in their houses, and not to leave the country 
exposed to the inroads of banditti; it stated that we 
(the English) had always shown ourselves anxious to 
conciliate the peasantry, and consequently would 
not injure them, nor allow the robbers to commit de- 
predations, if they remained. This single document 
is of itself, I think, evidence sufficient to lead to the 
conclusion that the Emperor will never again have 
the inclination to command, allowing he may have 
the power to compel, his subjects to retire inland, 
and thus meet an invading enemy by passive resist- 
ance. It would expose his richest provinces to be 
plundered by native robbers,—the evil, above all 
others, he has the greatest reason to dread.” 





After the taking of Chin-kiang-foo, the writer 
entered a large house in that city, belonging to 
a Tatar of distinction, and thus describes the 
pitiable scene which presented itself':— 

“ After we had forced our way over piles of furni- 
ture, placed to barricade the door, we entered an open 
court strewed with rich stuffs and covered with 
clotted blood; and upon the steps leading to the 
‘hall of ancestors’ there were two bodies of youthful 
Tartars, cold and stiff, much alike, apparently 
brothers. Having gained the threshold of their abode, 
they had died where they had fallen, from the loss of 
blood. Stepping over these bodies, we entered the 
hall, and met, face to face, three women seated, a 
mother and two daughters ; and at their feet lay two 
bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut from ear 
to ear, their senseless heads resting upon the feet of 
their relations. ‘To the right were two young girls, 
beautiful and delicate, crouching over, and en- 
deavouring to conceal, a living soldier.” 

Such a scene could not have been witnessed 
without horror, even during the excitement of 
a battle, but Capt. Loch saw it after the city was 
taken and all danger at an end. He thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 

“I stopped, horror-struck at what I saw. I must 
have betrayed my feelings by my countenance, as I 
stood speli-bound to the spot. The expression of 
cold unutterable despair depicted on the mother's 
face changed to the violent workings of scorn and 
hate, which at last burst forth in a paroxysm of in- 
vective, afterwards in floodsof tears, which apparently, 
if anything could, relieved her. She came close to 
me, and seized me by the arm, and with clenched 
teeth and deadly frown pointed to the bodies—to her 
daughters—to her yet splendid house, and to herself; 
then stepped back a pace, and with firmly closed 
hands, and in a hoarse and husky voice, I could see 
by her gestures spoke of her misery—of her hate, and 
I doubt not of revenge. It was a scene that one could 
not bear long; consolation was useless ; expostulation 
from me vain. I attempted by signs to explain, 
offered her my services, but was spurned. I en- 
deavoured to make her comprehend that, however 
great her present misery, it might be in her unpro- 
tected state a hundred-fold increased; that if she 
would place herself under my guidance, I would pass 
her through the city gates in safety into the open 
country, where, doubtless, she would meet many 
of the fugitives ; but the poor woman would not listen 
to me; the whole family were by this time in loud 
lamentation ; so all that remained fer me to do was 
to prevent the soldiers bayoneting the man who, since 
our entrance, had attempted to escape.” 

The following anecdote illustrates the danger 
with which the beautifying of the Chinese women, 
by making the feet small, is accompanied. It 
reminds us forcibly of tight lacing and its con- 
sequences :— 

“The means taken to effect the alteration of the 
women’s feet in China are decidedly prejudicial to 
the health, and frequently attended with fatal con- 
sequences, This fact was ascertained by a clever 
young naval surgeon who was for some time stationed 
at Chusan. It happened that during an excursion 
into the country, he one day entered a house where 
he found a child about eight years old very. ill, and 
suffering under severe hectic fever; on examina- 
tion he discovered that her feet were undergoing the 
process of distortion ; he was informed that she had 
been a year under this treatment. Moved by pity 
for the little sufferer, he proceeded to remove the 

bindings, and fomented the feet, which were covered 
with ulcers and inflammation. The change in shape 
had already commenced by the depression of the toes. 
The child was much relieved by, and evidently grate- 
ful for his treatment. On taking his leave he warned 
the mother that she would certainly lose her child if 
the bands were replaced ; but his remonstrances were 
of no avail. Whenever he returned (and this hap- 
pened frequently), he always found them on again, 
the woman urging as an excuse that her daughter had 
better die than remain unmarried, and that without 
improved feet such a calamity would be her inevitable 
lot. As might be expected, the child grew worse and 
worse. After a longer interval than usual, he once 
again revisited the house, but found it untenanted, 
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and a little coffin lying at the door, in which he dis- 
covered the body of his poor young patient.” 

On the 14th of August, Capt. Loch accom- 
panied Major Malcolm and Messrs. Morrison 
and Thom to meet some Chinese mandarins, 
and if possible to negotiate a treaty :— 

“We were received at the entrance of the spacious 
court of the temple by a bevy of mandarins, from the 
blue to the brass button. Different from us, they 
rustled in embroidered silks and flowered muslin of 
a design and beauty of texture worthy even to deck 
the forms of our own fair dames. They marshalled 
us with many obsequious bows, and really much 
graceful courtesy, into the great hall of audience, 
where Mr. Secretary ‘ Whang’ and the Tartar General 
*Chin’ were standing to receive us. After Mr. Mor- 
rison had severally introduced us, we sat down in 
chairs that would have held two Daniel Lamberts, 
round a square table, Whang opposite Malcolm, I 
next to Chin, and Mr. Thom opposite me. Mr. 
Morrison retired to another table to translate some 
papers. Whang, a man of seven or eight and thirty, 
is considered one of the most rising statesmen in 
China, and his manners and conversation marked him 
a perfect gentleman. I do not remember ever having 
met, even in my own country, a person of more 
gentle and polished manner or courteous breeding 
than this Chinese, so different from the majority of 
his countrymen in their intercourse with foreigners. 
The General was a portly old veteran of about sixty, 
wearing a little grey tufted beard, a plain dress, 
crystal ball, and peacock’s feather. His red ball had 
been taken away for some offence shortly before our 
arrival, The other mandarins stood round among 
the servants, and listened, as is the universal custom, 
to all that was discussed. At the door were a few 
peace-keepers or police, wearing red felt conical caps, 
each topped with a cock’s feather, which traversed 
round upon a swivel. They were armed with cow- 
hide whips, which they kept in pretty frequent use 
upon the shoulders of the pressing and chattering 
rabble outside.” 

Whilst Mr. Morrison was copying the papers 
tea was handed round :— 

“When the writing was finished, Malcolm pro- 
duced the patent from Her Majesty, appointing him 
Secretary of Legation: this was to show that he was 
the accredited and proper person to negotiate on the 
part of the Envoy. After this was looked at, he dis- 
played Sir Henry Pottinger’s, which was translated 
verbatim by Mr. Thom, and the Queen’s seal and 
signature pointed out to the deputies. Major Mal- 
colm then demanded to see the Emperor’s commis- 
sion, which, after some little delay and great cere- 
mony, was brought forth from a chest by a mandarin, 
under whose special charge it appeared to be. He 
carried the roll of yellow silk in both his hands, and 
proceeded—his eyes reverentially fixed upon it— 
with slow and solemn steps towards the table, and 
placed it in the hands of Whang with tenderness and 
forced resignation. The produce of the silk wrapper 
was a little shabby yellow box, badly made, and 
worse painted, containing the power, which Morrison 
on examination pronounced, as far as he was able to 
judge, authentic. I was greatly amused watching 
the anxious and horrified faces of the various Chinese 
when Mr. Morrison touched the commission, and I 
thought the old keeper would have fainted on the 
spot when he, for an instant, held it in one hand. In 
Chins. the same respect is paid to an Imperial edict, 
or the mark of the vermilion pencil, that with us, 
the sovereign only receives in person,” 

Previous to signing the final treaty, our author 
accompanied Sir H. Pottinger on a visit to the 
Chinese commissioners :— 

“A more tolerable band than we had yet heard 
commenced, as we sat down, a tune resembling a 
pibroch, and continued to play throughout the re- 
past. Young white-buttoned mandarins handed 
round tea, hot wine, and sweetmeats, while a conver- 
sation upon general subjects was maintained between 
the Commissioners and Sir Henry through the 
medium of the interpreters, Numerous patties of 
minced meat, pork, arrow root, vermicelli soup, with 
meat in it, pig’s ear soup, and other strange dishes, 
were served in succession, in small china and silver 
basins, and in proportion to our various capabilities 
in making these messes disappear, we seemed to rise 





in the estimation of the beholders. But human 
nature could not support this ordeal long, and, as a 
coup de grace, Ke-ying insisted upon Sir Henry 
opening his mouth while he with great dexterity shot 
into it several immense sugar-plums, I shall never 
forget Sir Henry’s face of determined resignation 
after he found remonstrances were of no avail; nor 
the figure of Ke-ying, as he stood planted before him, 
in the attitude of a short-sighted old lady threading 
a needle, poising the bonne bouche between his finger 
and thumb preparatory to his successful throw.” 


The Captain and a large party now set off 
to visit Nanking and the Porcelain Pagodas, 
On their route they came upon a burial ground 
situate at the corner of a vast plain :— 

“Near the foot of the grassy slope, at about the 
centre of the hill, a large jos house stands fronting 
an avenue of colossal granite figures of men and 
animals, extending in a semicircular sweep for about 
a mile, to two square, brick, Egyptian-shaped build- 
ings, which are hollow, open on each side, and empty. 
These, we were told, were the tombs of the emperors 
of the Ming dynasty; but our guide also said, that 
there was a large excavation in the rock behind the 
jos house containing coffins; so I fancy that it must 
be the place of general interment, and that the huge 
figures were merely intended to dignify the approach 
to the cemetery. We had not time to visit the jos 
house, but we trotted our startled horses between 
these silent guards, and examined with great interest 
the sculpture of a departed age—they are about three 
times the size of life. A tablet gate marks the com- 
mencement of the avenue; then in succession appear 
two upright shafts of granite in single blocks, four 
warriors dressed in long loose shirts of scale armour, 
leaning with folded hands upon their swords, (they 
front each other, as do all the statues,) next to them 
lions, bears, horses, camels, elephants, and so on to 
the two buildings, a repetition of the same figures, 
each alternate pair (with the exception of the men.) 
crouching. Most of them have been hewn into 
shape from single blocks: they rest upon flat slabs 
of granite, on unlevelled ground, and, strange to say, 
although centuries have passed since they were first 
placed there, no weeds are growing around, nor have 
they sunk three inches. The elephants are accurately 
shaped, and fairly sculptured ; the rest are all most 
rudely executed.” . 

The Porcelain Pagoda is— 

—* an octagonal building of nine stories, rising to the 
height of 261 feet ; bright with many-coloured porce- 
lain, which throws off a glittering light like the re- 
flected rays from gems: it is in perfect preservation. 
The porcelain is fastened to the tower with mortar, 
as Dutch tiles are upon a stove, except the project- 
ing cornices and bas-reliefs of grotesque monsters, 
which are nailed. The various colours are white, 
yellow, red, and green; the roofing tiles are all of 
the imperial yellow. It stands in a spacious court, 
surrounded on three sides by a wall, the fourth open 
to two extensive flights of granite steps descending to 
the jos house attached to the pagoda facing the town. 
Another large enclosure planted with regular rows of 
trees extends to the road and suburbs. The pro- 
jecting flanges, if I may so term them, of the sepa- 
rate stories curve upwards at the points, to which are 
suspended bells of size proportioned to the taper of 
the tower. A priest assured me that when they were 
first hung up, after the complete repair of the paouta, 
or pagoda, in the last century, they used to ring forth 
charming melodies at the command of the mistress 
of the tower, ‘the Queen of Heaven,’ until she, wrath- 
ful at the indifference and falling off of her followers, 
in a fit of anger, deprived them of sound. The 
greater portion are certainly tongueless, and all of 
them cracked, which is not surprising, for the bells 
and cast gongs in China (made of the same metal) 
are very brittle, from the absence of an adequate 
proportion of alloy.’’ 

Having secured their horses, the party entered 
the pagoda, and found themselves in an octa- 
gonal corridor surrounding the body of the build- 
ing — 
ve which is square and elaborately ornamented 
with figures of the Budha faith in bas-relief—the 
whole profusely gilt: each story contained a shrine 
with the universal idol, the sitting figure of ‘ the 
Queen of Heaven,’ A single door under the niche, 





in which the principal deity was placed, leads into, 
square chamber in the shaft of the building, oceupj 
by another image, The walls are all lined with square 
porcelain tiles, each separate one embossed with 3 
small device in the centre: those upon the ground. 
floor are entirely covered with gilding. The otherg 
of the eight upper stories differ, by having a black 
edging round the gilded device, which has a 
effect: the concluding step of each story is of stone 
the flooring and stairs of wood. The ample view from 
the summit surpassed our expectations. Facing the 
south, a little river from the distant hills came wing. 
ing like the Forth near Stirling: it passes by the 
south and western walls, and helps to supply the 
canal with water. Towards the S.W., as far as the 
sight could reach, flowed the princely Yang-tze. 
kiang, leaving between us and it, as it passed Nanking, 
a richly cultivated flat of paddy land about three 
miles in breadth. Facing the north, we looked down 
upon the walls and roofs of a dense cluster of houses 
—the Chinese city; through the centre, eastward 
ran acanal. The streets seemed very narrow; the 
buildings principally of two low stories ; and u 
every slight rise of ground public temples, granaries, 
and government offices, surrounded by spacious yards 
or courts were discernible.” 

Here we must take leave. The narrative jg 
plainly the work of one who travels with his 
— open, recording what he sees, and seeing 
all that is to be seen. 

‘The Last Year in China’ escaped our notice 
at the time of publication. It is less full in its 
details, and less amusing than Capt. Loch’s little 
volume. 








Anti-Duel; or, a Plan for the Abrogation of 
Duelling, §c. By John Dunlop. Houlston & 
Stoneman. 

Ir is strange that such practices as duellin 
should be tolerated in defiance of reason, an 
without the support of anything approaching to 
a single undeniable argument; and it is still 
more strange and melancholy that such a de- 
fiance of conviction should not proceed from the 
blandishments of passion, but be maintained at 
a sacrifice of the natural feelings. Inexplicable, 
however, as the fact may be, it is neither new nor 
rare. There is not an opinion that has passed 
irremediably into the class of vulgar prejudices, 
but had preserved a protracted influence for long 
years, after all the knowledge necessary for its 
refutation had been widely disseminated and 
respectfully received. Even when opposing 
public opinion no longer hesitates, and prac- 
tices are universally admitted to be absurd, 
mischievous, and immoral, they continue active 
and influential, like the hero in the Italian 
epic, who went on fighting, after death, because, 
though he was killed, he was too busied in the 
contest to be aware of the fact. 

Without saying much for the wisdom or the 
morality of the age, we may aver, that it is fully 
convinced that there is nothing satisfactory in 
what is called gentlemanly satisfaction—that 
the loss of any given quantity of brains will not 
make that to be true which has been falsely 
uttered ; or that being “winged” in a duel does 
not predispose us to greater comfort under the 
infliction of an injury so justified. As for the 
opposite contingency of putting the saddle on 
the right horse, that makes no difference, as to 
the result, which, according to the code of honour, 
is as effectually, though not as pleasantly, 
‘‘ washed out” in your own blood, as in that of 
him who had offended you: so that the pleasure 
of revenge, the only natural motive for enterin 
into the transaction, is repudiated and excluded, 
as savage, ferocious, and ungentlemanly. All 
this is known and acknowledged; and yet men 
who never refuse themselves a pleasure or submit 
to an annoyance except “on compulsion, ” in this 
one instance place themselves unresistingly at the 
beck and call of all the world, and are the bond 
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a : : 
slaves of any one who asserts his desire to face 
at ten paces. 
Onis net the case is not very favourable 
to the attempt at reasoning down the abuse; but 
though true eno’ h in the main, as respects 
those who fight when they must, but back out 
when they can, it does not lay bare the whole 
state of the entire practice. In the present con- 
dition of society, the greater number of duels 
actually fought are entered upon either by men 
of strong and bad passions, tending to bring 
them into hostile collision with each other, or 
by men who have a sort of animal pleasure in 
the taking of life. Since the abuse of wine has 
ceased to be habitual, the instances of educated 
ntlemen engaging in personal encounters, 
i“ become exceptional; and in the army 
where the punctilio must be the most sensitively 
treated, the appeal to the pistol is daily becoming 
more rare, Although, therefore, when the 
casus belli occurs, most gentlemen submit to 
the necessity imposed by what is mistaken for 
public opinion, still it is not less true, that the 
abuse is becoming unpopular, is confined to 
smaller circles, and is open to efficient attacks 
from those who are disposed manfully to wrestle 
with it: men of sense are tired of fearing to be 
thought afraid. Of those so disposed, Mr. Dun- 
lop, author of the pamphlet now before us, is 
one. This writer is known to our readers, by 
our notices of more than one strenuous effort 
made by him in behalf of humanity. Of his 
work on the tendency of mankind to associate, 
(Athen. No. 665) the present publication is a 
corollary: the purpose being to induce the 
public to avail themselves of that tendency, and 
to put down duelling, by the voluntary union of 
large numbers in protest against the practice. 
In recommendation of the scheme, Mr. Dunlop 
very reasonably dwells on our experience of the 
happy influence of temperance societies, in 
abating the drinking nuisance. 

There is, however, this great difference in the 
cases, that temperance societies are popular insti- 
tutions founded by the people for the people, on 
a powerful personal feeling of the necessity of the 
case: whereas anti-duelling associations must 
be established and brought into vogue by the 
masses, who are in a very trifling degree ex- 
= to the evil, and whose ways of thinking are 

ut rarely in harmony with those of the parties 
they would have to address. As far ag our expe- 
rience has gone, and it is now extended over a 
long series of years, argument, by whomsoever 
offered, has been wholly wasted in contending 
with the evil. The practice, reposing on opinion 
alone, has best been checked by ridicule; and 
accordingly we have observed, that one absurd 
encounter, by persons not entitled to “the 
honours of the duello,” or conducted upon prin- 
ciples repugnant to “the code of honour,” has 
done more towards preserving the public peace 
than all direct attacks. So too, per contra, a 
duel by men of station and character can hardly 
fail to produce a temporary increase of the 
practice. 

In offering these remarks, we would not be 
understood as undervaluing Mr. Dunlop’s effort, 
or of insinuating that his proposed end is not 
in the highest degree interesting to humanity. 
It is some gratification to know, that the grow- 
ing civilization of the world is actually telling; 
and that every day something is gained towards 
a final abolition of the custom. On the whole 
a professed duellist is already regarded with con- 
tempt, by the most respectable and respected 
members of society; and a knowledge of the 
fact is not without its influence even on the 
worthless. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
areduction of the proposition to black and white, 
and a formal protest of large majorities, taken 
from the most religious and reflecting part of 


society, would not be wholly lost in such a state 
of things, The difficulty is to extort such an 
overt act from those, to whose habits of thought 
and of action the practice of duelling is not 
wholly alien, 


The Original History of Ancient America, 
founded upon the Ruins of Antiquity: the 
Identity of the Aborigines with the People of 
Tyrus and Israel: and the Introduction of 
Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas. By 
George Jones, R.S.I., M.F.S.V., &c. Long- 
man & Co, 

Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru—([L’ Univers 
Pittoresque, $e} By M. Lacroix. Paris 
and London, Didot. 


Horace records that an author of his day, 
named Fannius, fearing that the world weal 
not form a just estimate of his merits, carried 
his statue and his works to the Palatine Library, 
and insisted that they should occupy the highest 
niche of merit. Mr. George Jones has more 
than rivalled the self-complacency of Fannius; 
having revived, with very slight modification, 
an old theory, long since exploded for its pal- 
pable absurdity, he presents himself before us, 
displaying his portrait and heralding his advent 
with a flourish of trumpets, the loudness of 
which is in direct proportion to the hollowness 
of his pretensions. His theory is, that the 
natives of the American Continent are descend- 
ed from two stocks, the Tyrians and the Israel- 
ites, and he declaims on this crude conjecture 
in a strain of bombast imitated from the worst 
style of Macpherson’s Ossian; he duly chroni- 
cles that he has had an invitation to dinner 
from the Duke of Cambridge, that his publish- 
ers wrote him a civil note when they accepted 
his manuscript, and that the recommendation to 
dedicate his eek to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, came from very high authority. These 
matters are obviously of great interest to Mr. 
George Jones, but we cannot see any necessity 
for parading them before the public. 

r. Jones’s theory of the colonization of 
America is precisely the same as that which 
forms the basis of the Book of Mormon, for 
the superadding of the Tyrians can scarcely be 
called a change, as the +? sa tan and Israel- 
ites were closely affiliated branches of the great 
Semitic race, speaking nearly the same lan- 
guage, with so little Shialectic difference, that 
every Phoenician or Punic name recorded in 
authentic history can be resolved into Hebrew 
compounds. Now, in order to show that the 
American aborigines are descended from a Se- 
mitic race, it would be necessary to establish 
structural analogies in physiology, language, 
and social institutions; not such accidental co- 
incidences as would identify a bashaw and a 
barrister because each has three tails. On the 
subject of physiology Mr. Jones is silent; he 
is modest enough to decline collision with 
Cuvier and Blumenbach. He is equally re- 
served on the subject of language. Every 
one who has studied ethnography is aware, 
that though words continually vary, the gram- 
matical structure of language is indestruc- 
tible; that the principles, for instance, of de- 
elension, conjugation, prefixes and suffixes, 
substantially remain the same, though the ma- 
terials on which they work may be changed, 
just as the same general principles of construc- 
tion may be seen in edifices of wood, of brick, 
or of marble. The structure of the Semitic 
languages is known to the generality of scho- 
lars; the root or sign of the principal idea re- 
mains as nearly as possible unchanged amid all 
the varieties of inflection; we have examined 
the grammars of Indian languages, published 
and manuscript, of several tribes both in North 
and South America, and there is not one ex- 








hibiting a trace of this principle, or of any near 
—— to it. 

et us next examine the analogies of social 
institution. Mr. Jones, so far as we can under- 
stand him, for the Ossianic dialect is not the 
most intelligible, gives us the following: the 
women of both races seclude themselves for a 
limited number of days after child-birth ;—if the 
arbitrary number of days had been the same 
with both, this might have been a coincidence 
worth noting, but the simple fact of seclusion is 
common to the greater part of the human race, 
The American aborigines have a tradition of 
the deluge; so have all the races of ancient 
Asia, and this, of course, proves nothing. They 
have a chest which the priests keep hidden from 
the people, and Mr. Jones asserts this to be the 
Ark of the Covenant! They have festivals as 
the Israelites had, and as every other nation on 
the face of the earth still has. They use medi- 
ciné-bags, containing charms, and because the 
said charms are deemed to be “ preservatives,” 
Mr. Jones identifies them with the Jewish phy- 
lacteries, which, he says, were also regarded as 
amulets. Mr. Jones ought to have known that 
“phylactery” was a name given by the Greeks 
to the slip of parchment on which a portion ox 
the Law was inscribed; the Israelites called 
them yn Zephillin, from noen Tephillah, “a 
prayer,” because they used them in public and 
private worship. This, we suppose, will settle 
the question of their identity with medicine- 
bags. Finally, says Mr. Jones, they have the 
rite of circumcision, a fact however resting on 
questionable authority, and proving nothing, 
inasmuch as the practice has been found in 
various parts of the globe where no Israelite 
connexion has been pretended. 

So much for the Israelite portion of the theory; 
let us now turn to the Tyrian. Mr. Jones sets 
out by proving what is known to all the world, 
that there are remains of ruined cities and edi- 
fices in Central America, but inasmuch as those 
of Pheenicia have disappeared, we were a little 
at a loss to discover how he was to make out any 
analogy between the Fine Arts of Tyre and 
Mexico; in truth, he does not attempt it; he 
aims merely at finding similarities between the 
Mexican and Egyptian architecture, quietly 
assuming that the latter was identical with the 
Tyrian. He next informs us, that the Tyrians 
and Mexicans were idolators, and that they 
offered human sacrifices; but as something 
more was wanting to establish a similarity, he 
asserts in the teeth of all history, that the Tyrian 
Hercules was the same as Apollo, and that 
Apollo, or the Sun, was the chief object of Mexi- 
can idolatry, quoting as his authorities Kotze- 
bue and Sheridan! To mend the matter, these 
dramatists never made any reference to Mexico, 
for Rolla notoriously was the hero of Peru. 

Baron Humboldt’s authority is adduced to 
prove a similarity between the ornaments found 
on the mummies of the Guanches in Teneriffe 
and the Guippoes of the Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans; Mr. len slips in, that the Guanches 
were Tyrians, though in the very same sentence 
the Baron mentions, that the anatomical cha~- 
racter of the Guanches is perceptibly different 
from that of the ancient Egyptians, and of course 
from that of the cognate races. We have been 
present at the examination of Peruvian mum- 
mies, and can testify that the structural differ- 
ences between them and the skeletons of every 
branch of the Caucasian race, are as strong as 
can well be imagined. This, however, is not a 

point of any importance, as the identity of the 
Grostet and Mexicans has never yet been 
established. 

But Mr. Jones’s great argument is derived: 
from his interpretation of certain prophecies of 
Isaiah; he even goes so far as to insinuate, that 
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those who do not assent to his conclusion must 
be sceptics or atheists. The two passages in 
the prophecy material to the issue are, that the 
land of Tyre should be “ utterly spoiled,” but 
that a remnant should be left, which “should 
cry aloud from the sea.” These predictions 
would of course be fulfilled, if a portion of the 
Tyrians had escaped to any of their colonies ; 
but Mr. Jones has forgotten, that though the 
twenty-third chapter of Isaiah refers to Tyre, 
the twenty-fourth is a prediction respecting the 
Israelites, and that the verse following that 
which Mr. Jones has quoted indisputably ap- 
plies the prophecy to the Israelites, — 

Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the islands, 

Even the Lord God of Israel in the isles of the sea. 
With most Biblical critics, we have adopted 
Lowth’s rendering of the first line; but the 
second is that which bears upon the argument, 
for neither the Tyrians nor the Mexicans wor- 
shipped the Lord God of Israel. As the Bible 
is so much more frequently quoted than read, 
Mr. Jones may have ome to escape detection 
when he omitted that portion of the prophecy 
which completely overthrows his entire anid 
tion from Isaiah’s words. 

The voyage of the Tyrians to the Fortunate 
Islands exists only in Mr. Jones's imagination; 
all Alexander’s historians declare, that the few 
Tyrians whom that conqueror spared, were 
allowed to remain in their land under their an- 
cient King Azelmic. We may remark, that the 
ggg of the siege of Tyre ought to have saved 
Mr. Jones from his error about the Tyrian 
Apollo; he will find that the Tyrians chained 
the statue of Apollo, from fear that the god 
would desert to the Greeks; and if he refers to 
the thirteenth book of Diodorus Siculus, he will 
find the reason of this strange proceeding: it 
was because Apollo was a Grecian and not a 
Pheenician deity ; indeed, the statue thus chained 
was taken by the Carthagenians at Gela, and 
sent to the parent city as a homage to the 
national god, Hercules, just as the Philistines 
_ the captured ark before the shrine of 

agon. 

Mr. Jones makes large pretensions to exten- 
sive learning; he has only afforded us one op- 
portunity of testing his learning, and that is 
pretty decisive. He proposes to change the 
name Lathyrus, given to one of the Ptolemies, 
into Latyrus, which he interprets “ the Tyrian.”’ 
Would he be pleased to tell us in what ancient 
language La is used as a definite article? Every 
school-boy knows that Lathyrus signifies “a 
pea,” and that Ptolemy derived his name from a 
pea-shaped excrescence on his face. We have 
felt much reluctance in performing the painful 
duty of exposing so shallow a writer as Mr. 
Jones. Had he exhibited anything like modesty 
in propounding his theory, we should have been 
disposed to bestow upon him the charity of 
silence. But he has come before us with such 
a parade of pretension, that it was impossible 
to evade an examination of his claims, and we 
have limited ourselves to a few of his errors; 
were it necessary or desirable, we could point 
out others equally egregious. 

It is a more pleasurable task to turn to the 
second work named at the head of this article, 
which contains a condensed and accurate sum- 
mary of all that is known respecting the ruined 
cities of Central America. The volume forms 
part of an interesting geographical series, called 
‘L’Univers Pittoresque.’ 





The Return of the Druses. By Robert Brown- 
ing. Moxon. 

Tuis is a five-act drama,—the scene is laid in an 

island of the Southern Sporades, supposed to be 

inhabited by a party of Druse Christians, who, 

flying from ibe, before the arms of Os- 





man, had planted their faith amid the sea, and 
called in the Knights of Rhodesto garrison their 
colony and help them to guard the sacred de- 
posit for posterity. The policy of the Prefect 
appointed by the Grand Master of the Hospi- 
tallers, who had aimed at the absolute subjuga- 
tion of the islanders by the massacre of their 
sheikhs, has prepared the latter for revolt; and 
during the temporary absence of the Prefect 
(who, to escape the consequences to himself of 
his tyrannous proceedings, has made a bargain 
for the sale of | his office to the Patriarch), the 
aid of the Venetians has been secured; and the 
play opens when the Prefect, the Patriarch, and 
the fleet of the Republic are ——- expected 
at the island. The plan of the revolt has been 
arranged by Djabal, a child, saved from the 
massacre of the sheikhs and their families; who, 
grown to manhood, with the secret of his wrongs 
at his heart, had wandered through the world, 
seeking to secure the means of vengeance, and 
presented himself to his countrymen when these 
were ripe. The difficulty, however, was to ap- 
pear in acharacter of sufficient authority to rouse 
the oppressed Christians to instant and unani- 
mous action ; and for this purpose, he has called 
in the aid of religious deception, as helping him 
to the only motive strong enough to insure the 
political redress to which his life is devoted. A 
tradition had been preserved among his people, 
that their Khalif, who perished long ago “on 
red Mokattam’s brow,” was, in the day of their 
extreme need, to reappear in the flesh, and lead 
them back in triumph to their ancient home, 
beside the hill of Cedars. The island Druses 
had, accordingly, like the Jews, been long look- 
ing out for a promised Messiah, when Djabal 
seman himself amongst them as the returned 

akeem,—veiled in the flesh, to work out their 
deliverance, and when the blow which was to free 
them from their tyrant should have been struck, 
to be transfigured before their eyes, and lead them 
back, in his divine character, to Lebanon. Our 
readers will see that these are powerful drama- 
tic elements; and, in many respects, the author 
has used them with great poetical skill. The 
interest and action are, of course, complicated by 
the introduction ofother characters and episodes, 
—the principal of which are the heroine Anael, 
—and the love betwixt her and Djabal. Anael, 
who had been secreted by her brother, Khalil, 
from the licentious pursuit of the Knight-Prefect, 
in the abode where Djabal found them when 
seeking partizans amongst the islanders,—had 
made a vow, in the spirit of a Grecian maiden, 
to love ‘“‘only one who should revenge the 
Druses ;”’ and Djabal, coming to her at once an 
avenger and almost a god, had both fulfilled its 
condition and dazzled her with his assumed 
glory. Out of this double character in which 
he wooed her, the author has extracted a means 
of interest finely conceived,—but not quite so 
finely managed. In Djabal’s heart, a fear 
springs up, that Anael’s ious is rather for the 
Samaiees than for the wandering sheikh, and 
that the knowledge of his imposture would 
change it to contempt: and his nature is shaken 
between the struggle of a generous impulse to 
confess to her his secret, and the fear of ruining 
the conspiracy by its betrayal. On the other 
hand, the heart of Anael has had certain revela- 
tions, which lead her to fear that she loves the 
man more than the Khalif—that the bright trans- 
formation to which he is destined before her 
eyes is a change for the worse—and hence she 
is disturbed by an apprehension, that her love 
is not such a love as he expects, and she ought 
to entertain for a prophet. It must be confessed 
that the means by which she arrives at this 
secret of her nature are of a rather questionable 
description, and our author has not been poeti- 
cally felicitous in their adoption. There is a 





certain Christian knight, a model of chivalry 
who has fallen in Anael’s way; and she 4 
analyzing her feelings, finds that Lojs de Dreux 
makes an impression upon her so nearly similar 
to that which, barring his spiritual fh 
Djabal creates, that her mind is reduced to , 
state of great uncertainty and disturbance. Cer. 
tainly, although this desecration of his heroine 
we believe, is not exactly what the author in. 
tends, he has so managed this portion of his 
scheme, that there is more than one scene jn 
which she seems greatly at a loss to know which 
of the candidates for her favour she prefers, and 
so, consequently, is the reader, as to which she 
is likely finally to choose. The following passage 
will at once describe, in the author’s own lan. 
guage, this rather complicated condition of 
things, and give a good specimen of the poetry 


of his drama :— 
Enter ANAEL and Maant, who is assisting to array her in the 
ancient dress of the Druses. 


An. Those saffron-vestures of the tabret-girls ! 
Comes Djabal, think you? 
Mada. Doubtless Djabal comes. 
An. Dost thou snow-swathe thee kinglier, Lebanon, 
Than in my dreams ?—Nay, all the tresses off 
My forehead—look I lovely so? He says 
That I am lovely. 


y 
Mad. Lovely! nay that hangs 
Awry. 
An. You tell me how a khandjar hangs! 


The sharp side, thus, along the heart, see, marks 
The maiden of our class. Are you content 
For Djabal as for me? 
Mada. Content, my child. 
An. Oh, mother, tell me more of him. He comes 
Even now—tell more, fill up my soul with him! 
Mai. And did I not....yes, surely... .tell you all? 
An. What will be changed in Djabal when the change 
Arrives? Which feature? Not his eyes! 
Mada. ’Tis writ, 
Our Khalif’s eyes rolled fire and clove the dark 
Superbly. 
An. Not his eyes! THis voice perhaps ? 
Yet that’s no change ; fora grave current lived 
—Grandly beneath the surface ever lived, 
That, scattering, broke as in live silver spray 
While. ...ah, the bliss....he would discourse to me 
In that enforced, still fashion, word on word! 
*Tis the old current that must swell thro’ that, 
For what least tone, Maani, could I lose ? 
Tis surely not his voice will change? 
—If Hakeem 
Only stood by! If Djabal, somehow, passed 
Out of the radiance as from out a robe ; 
Possessed, but was not it! 
He lived with you ? 
Well—and that morning Djabal saw me first 
And heard my vow never to wed but one 
Who saved my people first—that day....procecd! 
Mad. Once more, then: from the time of his return 
In secret, changed so since he left the Isle 
That I, who screened our Emir’s last of sons, 
This Djabal, from the Prefect’s massacre 
—Who bade him ne'er forget the child he was, 
—Who dreamed so long the youth he had become— 
I knew not in the man that child ; the man 
Who spoke alone of hopes to save our tribe, 
How he had gone from land to land to save 
Our tribe—allies were sure, nor foes to dread ; 
And much he mused, days, nights, alone he mused ; 
But never till that day when, pale and worn, 
As by a persevering woe, he cried, 
*«Is there not one Druse left me ?”—and I showed 
The way to Khalil’s and your hiding-place 
From the abhorred eye of the Prefect here, 
So that he saw you, heard you speak—till then, 
Never did he announce—(how the moon seemed 
To ope and shut the while above us both !) 
His mission was the mission promised us— 
The cycle had revolved—all things renewing, 
He was lost Hakeem clothed in flesh to lead 
His children home anon, now veiled to work 
Great purposes—the Druses now would change. 
An. And they have changed! And obstacl 
And furtherances rose! And around his form 
Played fire, and music beat her angel wings! 
My people, let me more rejoice, oh, more 
For you than for myself! Did I but watch 
Afar the pageant, feel the Khalif pass, 
One of the throng, how proud were I—tho’ ne'er 
Singled by Djabal’s glance! But to be chosen 
His own from all, the most his own of all, 
To be exalted with him, side by side, 
Lead the exulting Druses, meet....ah, how 
Worthily meet the maidens who have watched 
Ever beneath the cedars—how deserve 
This honour in their eyes? So bright are they 
That saffron-vestured sound the tabrets there— 
The girls who throng there in my dreams! One hour 
And all is over: how shall I do aught 
That may deserve next hour's exalting?—How?— _ 
(Suddenly to Maani.} 
Mother, Iam not worthy him! I read it 
Still in his eyes! He stands as if to tell me 
Iam not, yet forbears! Why else revert 
To one theme ever ?—how mere human gifts 
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faffice him in myself—whose worship fades, 
‘Whose awe goes off ever at his approach, 
Asnow, that as he comes.... 
“As enters.) Oh, why is it 
Froenst kneel to you? : 

Dja. Rather 'tis I 
Should kneel to you, my Anael! 

An Even so! 
For never seem you... -shall I speak the truth ?.... 
Never a God tome! "Tis the Man's hand, 
Eye, voice! Oh, do you veil these to our people, 
Orbut tome? Them, let me think, to them! 
And brightness is their veil, shadow—my truth! 
You mean that I should never kneel to you 
—So I will kneel ! 

Dja. [Preventing her.] No—no! [Feeling the khandjar as 

he raises her.) 
Ha, have you chosen.... 

An. The khandjar with our ancient garb. But, Djabal, 
Change not, be not exalted yet—give time 
That Imay plan more, perfect more. My blood 
Beats—beats ! 

‘Aside.) O must I then—since Los leaves us 

iver to come again, renew in me 
Those doubts so near effaced already—must 
Ineeds confess them now to Djabal ?’—Own 
That when I Lofs saw and Lojs heard, 
My faith fell, and the woeful thought flashed first 
That each effect of Djabal’s presence, taken 
For proof of more than human attributes 
In him by me whose heart at his approach 
Beat fast, whose brain while he was by swam round, 
Whose soul at his departure died away, 
—That every such effect might have been wrought 
In others’ frames, tho’ not in mine, by Los 
Or any merely mortal presence ? Doubt 
Is fading fast ; shall I reveal it now? 
And yet to be rewarded presently 
With doubt unexpiated, undisclosed ! 

Dja. (Aside.] Avow the truth? Icannot! In what words 
Avow that all she loves in me is false? 
—Which yet has served that flower-like love of hers 
To climb by, like the clinging gourd, and clasp 
With its divinest wealth of leaf and bloom: 
Could I take down the prop-work, in itself 
So vile, yet interlaced and overlaid 
With painted cups and fruitage—might these still 
Bask in the sun, unconscious their own strength 
Of matted stalk and tendril had replaced 
The old support thus silently withdrawn! 
But no; the beauteous fabric crushes too. 
‘Tis not for my sake but for Anael’s sake 
I leave her soul this Hakeem where it leans! 
And yet—a thought comes: here my work is done 
At every point; the Druses must return—- 
Venice is pledged to that: "tis for myself 
Istay now, not for them—to stay or spare 
The Prefect who imports it save myself? 
What would his death be but my own reward? 
Then, mine I will forego. It is foregone! 
Let him escape with all my House's blood! 
Ere he can land I will have disappeared, 
And Hakeem, Anael loved, shall, fresh as first, 
Live in her memory, keeping her sublime 
Above the world. She cannot touch that world 
By ever knowing what I truly am, 
Since Lo¥s,—of mankind the only one 
Able to link my present with my past, 
That life in Europe with this Island life, 
Thence able to unmask me,—lI've disposed 
Safely at last at Rhodes.— 


From this point of the drama, the author’s 
intentions are not quite clear. Impelled, 
as it would seem, by a wish to prove her 
faith in Djabal’s mission, and do something 
in testimony of her attachment to his super- 
natural character, Anael with her own hand 
stabs the Prefect—a portion of the plot which 
the pretending Khalif had reserved for him- 
self. Djabal finds her with the blood upon 
her hand; and then, in the excitement of 
the moment, comes a confession of his imposture. 
Then we have Anael’s struggle between the 
sense of his degradation and the joy of his resto- 
ration to the level of her woman’s heart; and, 
urging him to make confession to the people on 
whom he has imposed, she offers to share his 
shame. Djabal, however, refuses to abandon 
his deception till its object shall have been 
achieved; and Anael, therefore, denounces his 
fraud,—with what object we can only conjecture 
from what follows. Called upon by his own 
adherents to show his power upon the unknown 
blasphemer of that power, he is confronted with 
Anael, who is brought in veiled: and who, on 
the veil being removed, hails him, before them 
all, as Hakeem, and falls dead! Why, or b 
what instrument, she dies, is no way explained. 
the presumption seems to be, that her denun- 
ciation had been made with the view of confirm- 
ing his authority, by seeming, afterwards, to 
perish before his eyes, the victim of her own 





sacrilege,—and that she had previously secured 
the means of her unexplained death. If this be 
not the author’s meaning, we have no clue to 
what is. If it be, the catastrophe is managed in 
a manner bungling and obscure,—and might 
readily be mended. The end of all is, that 
Djabal, retaining his character of Hakeem, thus 
awfully confirmed, but announcing his mission 
as ended, delegates the ‘leading home’’ to 
Khalil, under the escort of the good Knight 
Lojys, and the protection of the Venetians; and, 
advancing at their head a few steps, on the way 
back to the Cedars, falls dead belies their eyes, 
—supposed, of course, to have fulfilled the tra- 
dition, and returned to his slumber of ages! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Windsor Castle: an Historical Romance, by W. H. 
Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols.—Master Page's question— 
Will none but Herne the hunter serve your turn ? 
may be fairly addressed to Mr. Ainsworth, by all 
who grieve to see the history, the historic sites, and 
the traditions of “merry England,” that is, of old 
England, manufactured into tawdry pictures for the 
million. When Mr. Ainsworth establishes himself in a 
new position, he seems to take an inventory of all its 
features with as methodical an accuracy as if he were 
one of Sir Phenix Clearcake’s guild, that he may 
subsequently dwell on its beauties and mysteries with 
the flourish usually preceding the knock-down of the 
hammer. The personages of History are used asa 
make-weight. Who could believe that, in a romance 
of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn—Queen 
Katharine and Wolsey—Surrey and the fair Geral- 
dine—these august personages could be shuffled in 
and out as unceremoniously as if they were mere 
“Jacks and Gills”? Yetit isso, The bluff“ wife 
compeller” here figures as a “ fantastical duke of dark 
corners,” who prowls about the lofts and garrets of 
the castle, and goes out with a pack of hounds to 
track the demon of the forest; while Queen Ka- 
tharine (Shakspeare’s Queen Katharine!) distin- 
guishes herself by scoldings as vehement, and impre- 
cations as melodramatic, as those which a Mistress 
Sheppard might launch against Mister Wild! poor 
Anne Boleyn and Wolsey receiving no worthier treat- 
ment. The real hero of the romance is Herne the 
hynter—a wondrous ghost, concocted of Mephis- 
topheles and Spalatro, Caliban and Dick Turpin, 
who sticks at nothing, especially when set on horse- 
back, delivers himself in good English, and leaves us 
at last, as he found us—agape with weariness, not 
wonder. In brief, this is one of the worst of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s books—the construction of the tale being 
looser than usual, and the dialogue less life-like. The 
progress—we should say gallop—of the story is need- 
lessly interrupted in the second volume, by a matter- 
of-fact sketch of the rise and progress of Windsor 
Castle, which, if anywhere, should have been given 

in a preface or appendix. 

The Stranger in India, by G. W. Johnson, Esq. 
2 vols.—contains much useful information for persons 
who are about to visit Bengal. The author is an 
Advocate of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and has 
therefore been able to communicate clearer accounts 
of the administration of justice than those published 
by unprofessional writers. His descriptions of “things” 
may be safely received as accurate, but his accounts 
of “ men” must be taken with large allowances for the 
prejudices of position and political partialities. 

Egypt and the Holy Land in 1842, by W. D. Stent, 
B.A.—Written in a slovenly style, quite unworthy of 
an Oxford student, and printed in a slovenly man- 
ner, being disfigured by the most absurd misprints. 
The work may, however, be of some use as a guide- 
book, for it records the prices charged for the various 
kinds of conveyance; the accommodations provided 
at hotels, and their cost; directions respecting pass- 
ports, and several other particulars practically useful 
to travellers, 

An Inaugural Lecture on Botany, by E. Forbes, 
F.L.S.—This lecture wes delivered by Prof. Forbes 
at King’s College, London, and forms the first of his 
course as Professor of Botany in that Institution, to 
which office he has recently been elected. It is an in- 
teresting introduction to that most interesting science, 
treating it however less as an independent study than 





asa branch of medical education. On this subject 
—the combining scientific with professional know- 
ledge— Prof. Forbes well observes—“A time was 
when an acquaintance with the purely practical 
parts of their profession was all too many practitioners 
thought it necessary to acquire. This degrading 
idea was favoured by the non-professional public, 
and to gain a prominent position in literature or 
sciences was too often to close the gates of profes- 
sional success. But that time is either gone by 
or is fast waning away. That profession, the in- 
vestigations of which involve some of the deepest 

robl inh philosophy, must become more 
and more scientific every day. * * One great evil 
which has tended to retard the intellectual advance- 
ment of the medical student, especially in this great 
city, has been the separation of his studies from all 
association with the pursuits of the scholar and the 
philosopher. The air of a hospital is mentally 
unwholesome, unless mingled with a full proportion 
of collegiate atmosphere. The very neighbourhood 
of literary and scientific studies has a purifying and 
elevating effect on the mind of the student. In 
eastern cities men are grouped into castes, each con- 
fined to one occupation and inhabiting one quarter. 
Civilization is thereby impeded: men’s minds become 
narrowed into mechanical modes of thinking, and, in 
the end, the whole nation suffers. Is there not 
something of the same kind in exclusive professional 
education ?—a contraction of the mind, from its 
association during the most active and impressible 
phase of its earthly existence with such minds only as 
are absorbed in similar pursuits? Shut out from the 
spirit of letters, of science and of art, exclusively 
occupied with one set of thoughts and practices, the 
man sinks into the drudge.” 


Protestant Non-Conformity, by R. Vaughan, D.D. 
—dAn Inaugural Discourse, delivered at the opening 
of the Lancashire Independent College. It contains 
a spirited review of Non-Conformist principles and 
writers, and an exhortation to the class of Dissenters 
to whom Dr. Vaughan belongs, to educate their minis- 
ters as much as lies in their power. The lecture is 
ably and temperately written. 


Thoughts on the Mental Functions, Part I.—An at- 
tempt is made to treat metaphysics as a branch of 
physiology. According to the author, all mental 
phenomena are the results of nervous action of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The British and Foreign Traveller's Guide is a 
directory to every part of the kingdom, comprising 
the time of starting and the fares of the railway 
trains and steam-boats of Great Britain, as also of 
the Continental steamers and railways, the value of 
foreign coins, mode of obtaining passports, and other 
useful information. It is announced that the work 
will be revised and corrected every month; and if 
this be observed, it will be a most useful publication. 








List of New Books.—Piety and Intellect relatively Esti- 
mated, by Henry Edwards, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cel.—A 
Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
Twelve Discourses, to which are added several Sermons, by 
Rey. Robert Hall, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Adam's Select Lessons (a 
translation of Lectiones Selecta), 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl—Parochial 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Garbbett, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Jebb on 
the Choral Service of the Church, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Female Mis- 
sionaries, in India, by Mrs. Weitbrecht, 18mo. 2s. cl.—South 
Indian Sketches, Part II., ‘ Tinnevelly and Travancore,’ fe. 
8vo. 4s. cl.—A Course of Sermons addressed to his Parish- 
ioners, by the Rev. Thomas Knowles, B.A., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
—The Rector’s Note ook, by Mrs. Jane K. Stanford, 12mo. 
4s. Gd. cl.—Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Ayton Priory, or the Re- 
stored Monastery, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl—The Book of British 
Ballads, edited by 8. C. Hall, with 230 wood engravings, 
small 4to. 2ls. ci. gilt.—Rev. J. Perkins’s Residence in 
Persia among the Nestorians, 27 plates, royal dvo. 18s. cL— 
Reminiscences of Syria, by Lieut. Cofonel Napier, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Abbott’s Journey from Heraut to Khiva, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Nelsonian Reminiscences, by Lieut. 
Parsons, p.8vo.10s. 6d. cl.—The Polesin the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by Count Henry Krasinski, 3 vols. p. 8vo. 31s. Gd.bds.— 
Hand-Book of the Language of Flowers, new edit.J2mo. 1s. cl. 
swd.—Sir W. Scott's Life of Napoleon, Vol. LL, fe. 8vo. 4s. 
cl.—The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Rey. Alex- 
ander Dyce, to be completed in 11 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. to uL., 
12s. each, cl.—The Circassian Chief, a Romance of Russia, 
by W. H. G. Kingston, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—The 
Culture of the Grape Vine in Australia and New Zealand, by 
G.Sutter, post 8vo. 6s. cl.—Suggestions for the Improvement 
of our Towns and Houses, by T. J. Maslen, Esq., Bvo. 7s. cl. 
—Morton on the Nature and Property of Soils, 4th edit. 8vo. 
10s. bds.—Tales of the Town, by the Rev. II. W. Belluirs, fe. 
8vo. 5s. cl.—The Merchant and Trader's Profit Book, by John 
Haig, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Brown's Elements of Fossil Concho- 
logy, 12mo. 5s. cl—Letters from Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo. 28s. cl. 
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ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 

Ir a life of domestic affection, exertion, and self- 
sacrifice under privation,—if intellectual cultivation 
achieved under every possible discouragement, claim 
respect, then Scotland has lost one of her Worthies in 
Alexander Bethune, who died in Fifeshire, on the 
14th instant, scarcely four years after his brother 
John Bethune. The life of the latter, written by 
Alexander,—of its kind among the most remarkable 
biographies extant,—was noticed at length in the 
Atheneum (No. 678), but we must refer to it now, as 
containing also some account of the deceased. From 
this record, we must remind the reader that Alex- 
ander Bethune belonged to that humbler class of the 
Scottish peasantry who gain their livelihood by daily 
labour. Not strong by Nature, he was further severely 
injured twice by the explosion of gunpowder while 
working as a quarryman ;—his family was not pro- 
sperous, and his parents became a charge upon him 
(it were sin against such virtue to call it a burden) : 
and among the other duties accomplished by the 
brothers, after their daily twelve hours of heavy toil, 
not the least eminent was their building a house, out 
of the small pittance which the uttermost frugality 
could reserve from their wages, for their aged 
father and mother. And yet, in the midst of this 
incessant labour and privation, Alexander Bethune, 
like his brother, contrived to nourish and to mature 
literary habits,—not merely to murmur remembered 
verses, but to weave them for himself in the momen- 
tary intervals of repose and meditation his day’s 
labour permitted,—not merely tostudy the biographies 
and legends of his own country, but to imagine, also, 
and to record, in a style which bore no traces of the 
hard hand and the scanty schooling of the peasant. 
So often as what may be called the rural literature 
of Great Britain shall be collected, his ‘Tales and 
Sketches’ (see Athen. No. 536), but, above all, the 
biography to which we have referred, must claim a 
prominent place. But Alexander Bethune’s literary 
attainments, in one so scantily privileged by Fortune, 
were less remarkable than the resolution by which 
they were accompanied. A proof of this has been 
laid before us, since his decease, which must be re- 
corded, to the honour of humanity. 

It appears that on the publication of the Life of 
his brother, a few individuals were thereby sufficiently 
interested for the writer, to be anxious to see his 
fortunes improved, and a small sum of money was 
anonymously conveyed to Bethune, through the 
agency of his publishers, to be applied as he might 
deem best. This was immediately returned, with a 
letter, to the mediating parties, from which the 
following is an extract. The letter was written 
immediately after Bethune’s protracted death-bed 
attendance on his mother, during which it is fair to 
conclude that all his resources had been exhausted. 
It should be added, too, that even when he conceived 
himself to be thriving, the Poet’s personal habits were 
thrifty and self-denying, to the point which ninety-nine 
English operatives out of the hundred would have 
rated as starvation :— 

“As I am not in want, and as all those for 
whom I had all along been more anxious than for 
myself are now gone, I do think I should be doing 
wrong in appropriating to myself those funds which 
may be made to do the work of benevolence else- 
where. It is not pride which makes me decline ac- 
cepting the gift so generously and delicately tendered ; 
but, upon principle, I consider it a duty in every man, 
so far as Providence may enable him, to provide for 
his own wants ; and I havealways felt a sort of plea- 
sure in the consciousness of being able to keep my 
wants within my means of supplying them, however 
limited these might be. I do not trust to literature, 
moreover, but to the labours of my hands, for my 
support; and therefore I cannot be subjected to those 
vicissitudes which literary men so often experience. 
With an ordinary share of health, the task of supply- 
ing myself with the necessaries of life, will be a light 
one: and if spared for a few years, I may even pro- 
vide a small fund for sickness or accidents, For these 
reasons I would still beg you to forward the letter. * * 
I must say, also, that though I had not the slightest 
hankering after the money, yet, from an idea of the 
disappointment which it might occasion, it was only 
by a painful effort that I could bring myself to write 
the letter in which I declined accepting it. * * I 
would humbly beg to suggest, that the money may be 








bestowed upon literary men who have no other means 
of earning their bread, and who, in the absence of 
literary rewards, might be reduced to a state border- 
ing on starvation,” 

The money was placed in a bank, to Alexander 
Bethune’s credit, in the hope that time might induce 
him to change his determination. But there it re- 
mained, untouched, even during the gradual and ex- 
hausting illness which brought the Peasant Poet to 
his grave. Only a few days before his decease, he was 
earnest with his executor that the few pounds collected 
for his use should be returned to the donors ; his own 
hopes and wishes being fulfilled, inasmuch as he had 
saved sufficient from his scanty earnings to provide 
for the expenses of his illness and his funeral. As- 
suredly such patient and high-principled virtue ought 
not to be forgotten! 





MR. JOHN MURRAY, 

Mr. John Murray—the John Murray of Lord 
Byron and of the literature of the last five and thirty 
years—died on Tuesday last, the 27th, at his house 
in Albemarle Street, after a very short illness. His 
death was occasioned by general debility and ex- 
haustion, but he had rallied so often, that no fears 
were entertained by his family or his physicians till 
Monday morning, when all hope was at an end, 

His father was a bookseller of good circumstances 
and repute in Fleet Street, where John, the only son 
of a second marriage, was born, on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1778. Old Mr. Murray was the successor 
in trade (by purchase, we believe) of W. Sandby, 
for we read, in an advertisement of the year 1765, 
that “ Mr. Sandby’s customers continue to be served 
with the same care as usual; and they and all other 
gentlemen in town or country who shall be pleased 
to favour J. Murray with their commands, may de- 
pend on having their commissions executed by him 
in the speediest and best manner.’’ ‘ Langhorne’s 
Plutarch,’ * Dalrymple’s Annals,’ and * Mitford's 
Greece,’ are three of old Mr, Murray's surviving 
publications. The poet Falconer was his intimate 
friend, and was to have entered into partnership with 
him on his return from a voyage in the Aurora frigate, 
the vessel in which poor Falconer was lost. A ship 
figures in full sail on the bill-heads of all Mr. Mur- 
ray’s old accounts, He had been originally in the 
Marines, which may account for his bookselling sign, 
and his friendship with Falconer. 

Mr. Murray’s father died in 1793, when John was 
in his fifteenth year, an age too young to conduct 
the business unaided. He was, however, assisted by 
Mr. Samuel Highley, the assistant and shopman of old 
Mr. Murray, and the father of the present Mr. High- 
ley, the bookseller, of Fleet Street. When Mr. Mur- 
ray was of age, he entered into partnership with 
Highley, but this was not of long continuance, as the 
deed of separation is dated 25th March, 1803. They 
drew lots for the house, and Murray had the good 
fortune to remain at No. 32; Highley setting up for 
himself at No. 24, and taking away with him, by 
agreement, the large medical connexion of the firm, 
a connexion enjoyed by his son to this day, 

Mr. Murray now started on his own account, 
and began a career of publication unrivalled in 
the history of letters. D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,’ and Strutt’s ‘Queenhoo Hall’ were 
among his first publications, In 1807 he added 
‘The Art of Cookery,’ by Mrs, Rundell, to his list, 
in 1809 the Quarterly Review, and in 1811 ‘Childe 
Harold.’ His name was now known beyond the 
sound of St. Dunstan’sclock ; all feared and read the 
Quarterly Review, all read and admired Lord Byron. 
The Quarterly was a work suggested by himself to 
counterbalance the effects of the Edinburgh Review 
(his letter to Canning on the subject is still in exist- 
ence) ; and ‘Childe Harold’ was a poem of his own 
seeking, for he had been one of the first to foresee 
the budding genius of Lord Byron, He was a proud 
man, we have heard him say, when Dallas put the 
MS. of * Childe Harold’ into his hands. He had been 
a poet’s publisher before, for he had a share in 
* Marmion.’ 

In 1806 he married a Miss Elliot, the daughter 
of Mr. Elliot, the bookseller in Edinburgh; and 
in 1812 he bought the stock-in-trade, the good-will 
and house of Miller, removing at the same time 
from No. 32, Fleet Street, to the well-known No. 
50, in Albemarle Street. His enterprising spirit 





was at all times remarkable, and from this period 
career was one of triumph. The list of authors fo 
whom he published embraces the whole catalogue of 
eminent men, and abare list of his publications woul 
makea volume of itself. He was the friend of almost 
all the distinguished characters of his age, in art, 
literature, and science, The readers of Lord Byron's 
Life will recollect the friendly tone in which he 
writes to Mr, Murray; and the reader of Lord 
Byron’s works will remember, with pleasure, the ex. 
quisite rhyming letter of excuse, which the poet wrote 
in the name of his publisher, to Dr. Polidori, politely 
declining the proposed publication of his play. Nor 
can they have forgotten the many bagatelles in verse 
which the poet addressed to his enterprising friend, 
“the ava of publishers,” as he calls him “ and the 
Anak of stationers.”’ 

Mr. Murray’s career asa publisher is one continued 
history of princely payments. His copyrights were 
secured at the most extravagant prices—for he never 
higgled about the sum if he wanted the work, Tp 
call him the— 

Strachan, Tonson, Lintot of the times— 

is awarding him but a portion of his praise. Contrast 
his liberal dealings with Lord Byron, with old Jacob 
Tonson’s hard bargains with John Dryden, John 
Murray’s hard cash with Jacob’s clipped coin. But 
he did more very often than abide by his agreement, 
To Campbell he doubled the price agreed upon for 
his ‘Specimens of the Poets,’ by paying the stipu- 
lated 500/. and adding 5002. more. He gave 501. per 
volume additional to Allan Cunningham for his 
* Lives of the British Artists,’ and made the payment 
retrospective. Another anecdote of his liberality of 
spirit we shall allow him to relate in his own words. 


To Sir Walter Scott. 
_ Albemarle Street, June 8, 1829. 

“My dear Sir,—Mr. Lockhart has this moment 
communicated your letter respecting my fourth share 
of the copyright of Marmion. I have already been 
applied to, by Messrs. Constable and by Messrs, 
Longman, to know what sum I would sell this share 
for; but so highly do I estimate the honour of being, 
even in so small a degree, the publisher of the author 
of the poem, that no pecuniary consideration whatever 
can induce me to part with it. 

“But there is a consideration of another kind, 
which until now I was not aware of, which would 
make it painful for me if I were to retain it a mo- 
ment longer. I mean the knowledge of its being 
required by the author, into whose hands it was spon- 
taneously resigned in the same instant that I read 
his request. 

“ This share has been profitable to me fifty-fold 
beyond what either publisher or author could have 
anticipated ; and, therefore, my returning it on such 
an occasion you will, I trust, do me the favour to 
consider in no other light than asa mere act of grate- 
ful acknowledgment for benefits already received by, 
my dear sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

“ Joun Murray.” 

Five hundred anecdotes of the great spirits of his 
time have died with Mr. Murray—enough to make 
a second Spence, or another Boswell. His conver- 
sation was always entertaining, for he had a quiet vein 
of humour that gave his stories a palatable flavour, 
adding largely to their excellence, without destroy- 
ing the race of their originality. His little back 
parlour, in Albemarle Street, was a sort of Will's, or 
Button’s: his “ four-o’clock visitors’ embracing the 
men of wit and repute in London. Few men dis- 
tinguished in literature, in art, or in science, but have 
partaken of the hospitalities of Mr. Murray’s table. 
If Tonson had a gallery of portraits, 

With here a Garth and there an Addison, 

so had Mr. Murray; but Tonson’s Kit-Kat Club 
pictures were all presents—Mr. Murray’s kit-kats 
were all commissions; commissions to men like 
Lawrence, Phillips, Hoppner, Newton, Pickersgill, 
and Wilkie; and portraits, too, of Byron and Scott, 
Moore and Campbell, Southey and Gifford, Hallam 
and Lockhart, Washington Irving and Mrs. Somer- 
ville—a little gallery in itself of British genius. Scott 
and Byron were made personally known to one 
another through the friendly mediation of Murray, as 
were Southey and Crabbe, and Scott and Wilkie. 

Mr. Murray let few good things, in literature, escape 
him, and his two last works, the Journals of Lieut. 
Eyre, and Lady Sale, were each, in the language of 
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the trade, alucky hit. He might have had, it is true, 
‘The Bridgewater Treatises,’ and he made a mistake 
with ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ “ I could have had 
‘The Rejected Addresses’ for ten pounds,” he said 
to the writer of this notice, “ but I let them go by as 
the kite of the moment. See the result! I was deter- 
mined to pay formy neglect, and I bought the remainder 
ofthe copyright for 150 guineas,” His daily paper was 
another mistake, for which he paid in a more serious 
and lasting way. But then he had the ‘ Navy List’ 
and other publications, thus referred to by Lord 
Byron :— 

Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 

The works thou deemest most divine, 

The ‘ Art of Cookery’ and mine, 

My Murray. 

Tours, Travels, Essays too, I wist 

And Sermons to thy mill bring grist, 

And then thou hast ‘ The Navy List,’ 

My Murray. 

He said once, to the present writer: “ Lord Byron 
used to come to my shop in Fleet Street, fresh from 
Angelo’s and Jackson's. His great amusement was 
making thrusts with his stick, in fencer’s fashion, at 
the spruce books, as he called them, which I had 
arranged upon my shelves, He disordered a row for 
me in a short time, always hitting the volume he had 
singled out for the exercise of his skill.” He added, 
with a laugh, “I was sometimes, as you will guess, 
glad to get rid of him.” 

Let us illustrate his sagacity in business, by an 
anecdote which will be new to many of our readers. 
Constable published a little * History of England’ in 
one small volume, which, as it were, fell still-born 
from the press. Murray perceived its merits, bought 
Constable’s share, and baptized his little purchase by 
the'name of ‘ Mrs. Markham’s History of England,’ a 
name it still enjoys. The work flourished in his hands, 
and is, to this day, realizing a large annual profit. 

Mr. Murray has left a widow, three daughters, and 
a son, the Editor of the Continental Handbooks, a 
series of publications widely and deservedly popular. 
For seventy-eight years two John Murrays have 
been connected, in an eminent degree, with all that is 
useful and elegant in literature; we have now a third 
John Murray, to whom we wish all the success he so 
well merits, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue prizes for the Cartoons have been adjudged, 
and the following is, we believe, a correct account of 
the fortunate artists, and of the subjects of their 
drawings :— 

Prizes of 3001. 
Armitage. Landing of Julius Cesar. 


Watts. Caractacus at Rome. 
Cope. The First Trial by Jury. 
Prizes of 2001. 
Horsley. St. Augustine preaching before Ethelbert and 
Bertha, his Christian Queen. 
Bell. Queen Margaret taking sanctuary at West- 


minster. 
Townsend. The Fight for the Beacon, 


Prizes of 1001. 


Parris, Joseph of Arimathea. 

Severn. King Edward and Queen Eleanor. 

Bridges. Alfred presenting his Code of Laws to the Witan. 
Frost. Una surprised by the Fauns and Satyrs. 

Selous. Boadicea. 


We may also mention, in connexion, the rumour 
which has reached us, that Messrs, Longman are 
making arrangements for an early publication of 
the successful Cartoons on such a scale and in 
such a character as will ensure justice being done 
to the original drawings. The prizes for the Car- 
toons having been adjudged, the private view to 
the privileged will take place this day, and the 
exhibition to the public will open on Monday next. 
During the first fortnight, the tide of the public 
curiosity is to be judiciously stemmed by the charge 
of one shilling, the money so received to be applied 
tothe promotion of the Fine Arts, in some way to be 
hereafter determined on :—and in and after the third 
week, the public view will be gratis, with the ex- 
ception of a few hours on the Saturday in each week, 
Teserved at the price of a shilling, for those who may 
desire more room and freedom for their examination. 
Of this exhibition, and the report which it makes of 
the national resources in the art which it illustrates, 
we shall have something to say hereafter:_meantime 
It is worthy of remark, that no Academician has car- 
ned off a prize from this contest ; and that the victors 





are all men comparatively little known,— a fact preg- 
nant with observations, which go to the very founda- 
tions on which, in all probability, a great English 
School is to be built up. We must also, in justice 
toall parties, acknowledge that no Competition could 
have been conducted with a more earnest desire to 
give fair play to all, and to ensure justice: every step, 
in the proceedings of the Committee, appears to have 
been well considered, 

While on the subject of Commissions and Compe- 
titions, we may as well, once again, advert to the 
extraordinary do-nothing policy of the parties en- 
gaged on the “ West-End Wellington Memorial.” 
We have more than once expressed our astonishment 
at the delay in completing this monument ; but shall 
wonder no more, now that we have learned, inci- 
dentally, from a correspondent of the Times, that 
the committee “agreed with Mr. Wyatt,” not for 
a specific sum, but “that he should take in pay- 
ment the whole amount of the subscription, what- 
ever it might be!” This statement has called forth an 
explanation, which is equally curious and instructive. 
It appears that the subscribers to the City Memorial 
believed, and acted on the belief, that it was really 
intended to erect a monument in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington, and that they had, therefore, 
a right to select the artist. Not so—the name and 
fame of the Duke were, it appears, mere ad cap. 

lausibilities, the object being to give employment to 

r. Wyatt. The project, we are told, originated in 
admiration of, not the illustrious Duke, but the pig- 
tail absurdity at Charing Cross; originated with 
persons “ who happened toadmire the statue of George 
the Third”—and the resolution of the Committee 
which gave the commission and the subscription, 
“close upon 10,000/.” to Sir Francis Chantrey, is cha- 
racterized as “a disgraceful job!” In this “disgraceful 
job,” it is admitted, originated (again, be it observed, 
not in admiration of the illustrious Duke) the idea of 
a West-End Memorial: and respecting the enormous 
amount of money collected for the latter, we have 
further explanations and of equal interest. The 
amount of the subscription, as announced in 1841, 
was 25,300/.! and, as from that hour to the present, 
the cry of “the daughter of the horseleech,” “ give, 
give,” has never ceased, it is assumed that it 
must now have reached, in round numbers, some- 
where about 30,000/.! But—and here is the mystery, 
and we suspect much of the history of these subscrip- 
tions—what Mr. Wyatt has received is not known ; 
he is, it is true, by the conditions of the bond, to receive 
“the whole,’ but there are great deductions to be 
made from the amount advertised. What are they? 
the reader may naturally ask—*the sums subscribed, 
but not received.” Ah, true, we have heard of these 
odd sort of defalcations before! But what is the Com- 
mittee about? Why does not the secretary make a 
formal application to every man whose name has been 
published as a subscriber? It might then appear 
that, by some of those strange accidents to which public 
subscriptions are liable, money has been paid which 
has not been received. Another deduction, it appears, 
must be made for “ the heavy expense of advertising 
and other weighty charges.” This is a very com- 
prehensive phrase—and we should like to know 
what it means. But what does the reader suppose 
is the probable—what is the possible amount of 
these deductions? The contributions for the Wyatt 
Testimonial have been assumed at 30,000/, but we 
are now told that “the nearest amount in thousands” 
to what Mr. Wyatt has received,” is 19,0002. or 
20,0007.! Incredible! What, from 10,000/. to 
11,0002. to be deducted for “sums subscribed, but not 
received,” for “advertisements and other charges”! 
Impossible and absurd! If this statement be per- 
severed in, the Committee—at least the “high, and 
noble, and honourable’ gentlemen on the Committee, 
must for their own honour’s sake, insist that the whole 
of the accounts shall be thoroughly examined by some 
clear-headed city tant, and an explanatory 
statement published. No wonder, if Mr. Wyatt 
submits to such commissions, or omissions, or pay- 
ments, or defalcations, that there are so many persons 
who “ happen to admire” his works, or that he obtains 
so many of these subscription commissions, 

We glean from the foreign journals that Petrarch’s 
tomb at Arqua has just been restored by the care 
of Count Leoni. In the course of the works, the 
remains of the great poet were uncovered, and part of 








the body was found almost untouched by time. A 
fragment of cloth in which he was enveloped was 
taken away, and will be solemnly deposited in 
the parish church._M. Triquetti has nearly com- 
pleted the funeral monument of the lamented Duke 
of Orleans. The kneeling angel at the pillow of the 
dying Prince is from a sketch by the Princess Mary, 
and is said to be worthy of her Joan of Arc. In a few 
days the monument is to be removed to Sablonville, 
where workmen are finishing the pedestal that is to 
support it. 

A marble bust of Hampden, from the chisel of Mr. 
Smith, presented, by Sir Henry Austen, to the Re- 
form Club, in Pall Mall, was placed in the corridor, 
on the first floor of that institution, on the anniversary 
of the day on which the patriot died. 

It is mentioned in the Cork Examiner thata letter 
has been received from the Hon. J. Anson, Private 
Secretary to Prince Albert, which holds out a hope 
that his Royal Highness will accept the invitation to 
attend the meeting of the British Association, to be 
held in Cork, in August next. 

The French papers announce, that M. Thiers is 
about to visit England for the purpose of procuring 
information respecting the maritime wars of the 
empire. 

A letter in the Prussian Al/gemeine Zeitung gives 
some further particulars, though not of so latea date as 
our own letters, of the proceedings of Dr. Lepsius 
and his party. The writer speaks of the Colossus of 
Rhamses-Sesostris as one of the noblest specimens 
of Egyptian sculpture. “The outlines of the face 
are in good preservation, and so beautiful in execu- 
tion and finish, as to fill us with regret at the thought 
of the ruin which has deprived us of so much in this 
neighbourhood. Not far distant are the fragments 
of another colossus of equal size (34 feet), together 
with a few small granite figures and other remains. 
This evidently points out the neighbourhood of the 
Temple of Phtha (Vulcan), almost the largest temple 
of ancient Egypt. Alas, that this should be all that 
remains to usof Memphis! We could not excavate 
here; the nature of the soil, and the buildings which 
in many places covered it, prevented us. Our field 
of labour is the desert. On the borders of this desert 
a magnificent scene presented itself. In the rocks be- 
hind us are vast graves, and among them one full of 
interest, with several chambers, its roof bedizened 
with stars, its walls covered with hieroglyphics, be- 
longing to the times of Psammetichus. The sub- 
terranean graves alone are preserved to us: of the 
buildings above scarcely a trace remains, Many 
pyramids are almost level with the earth, How 
different a sight from the time when Strabo saw ‘the 
eminence with many pyramids—the graves of kings.’ 
Still the view is wonderful. To the N.E. on a high 
and steep rock stand the pyramids of Abu Roasch, 
of which only the lower portions are preserved; a 
mile farther south are the three giants of Gizeh; a 
mile and a half beyond these the group of Abusis, of 
which three are noticeable; beyond them, and due 
east, the two sets of pyramids of Sakhara ; a half mile 
farther the remarkable group of Dashour, twogigantic 
pyramids, in style like those of Gizeh, and in size not 
inferior to that of Mycerinus, and two others of equal 
interest built of tiles. Near the second group at 
Sakhara is a large oblong sepulchral building, 120 
steps long and 30 broad, called by the natives Mort- 
abat el Farahan, the throne of Pharaoh. Our dis- 
coveries will enable us to add considerably to Colonel 
Wyse’s observations. ‘The best built pyramids and 
tombs are the most ancient, according to Dr. Lepsius, 
who has lately busied himself with comparing their 
style of architecture. Many of the older memorials 
were long since plundered or destroyed, yet we have 
found mummies undisturbed in more than one grave 
whose date we must fix in the times of the pyramids, 
The contents of the tombs at Thebes are far finer 
than those here, which are chiefly wonderful from 
their antiquity.” 

Apart from the first night of *‘ Don Pasquale’ and 
the concert of M. Hallé—of which more hereafter— 
there has been more musical promise than perform- 
ance this week. Arrivals have not ceased : the latest 
is that of M. Ernst, whose coming enables the Lon- 
doners to boast that, at present, we entertain the three 
most renowned violinists in Europe. Monday, how- 
ever, was a busy day. Inthe morning Miss Henri- 
etta Roeckel gave her concert, at which she presented 
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herself, for the first time, as a singer, on the strength 
of a voice promising because expressive, though its 
delivery was marred by timidity: she had formerly 
entitled herself to be credited with true musical feel- 
ing, by her pianoforte playing. In the evening Mr. 
Stretton took a musical benefit at Drury Lane, with 
the encouragement of a closely-packed audience. 
Rossini’s ‘ Stabat,’ too, was given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. A pasticcio of themes from this fine work, 
calling itself an overture by Mercadante, was per- 
formed by way of prelude: the other novelties to be 
noted, were the charming singing of Mademoiselle 
Brambilla, who, like Rubini, has become an exquisite 
artist only since her vocal powers have failed her,— 
and the utter inefficiency of Signor Fornasari, in the 
tempting ‘ Pro peccatis*\—hardly a trace of which was 
discernible in his version. Of the ‘ Inflammatus,’ as 
sung by Madame Grisi, we have elsewhere spoken, 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
Admission (from § o’Clocktill 7), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


Will shortly Close. 

The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Will be Closed in a few Days. 

EXHIBITION of Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members of Parliament, 
also a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and various other 
works, forming a collection of more than 800 portraits of eminent per- 
sonages of the present day. Openfrom 10 tilldusk. At the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M, Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bourton. Open from Ten till Five. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’'Clock. The Exhibition of the 
COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER, DIVING 
BELL, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, and the other varied and in- 
structive Objects of the Institution, continue as usual. The original 
CRAYON DRAWINGS, from the CARTOONS at HAMPTON 
COURT, by the late Mr. Holloway, with numerous other WORKS of 
ART, have recently been placed in the Gallery.—Admission, One 
Shilling. Schools, Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 
Saturday Evening. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exciusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 

ortraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 
rom the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s, 6d, 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 























MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TveEs. Horticultural Society. 3, P.M. 
TuvuR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT MASTERS, 
PALL MALL. 
(Concluding Notice.} 

THERE now only remain for discussion the miscel- 
laneous pictures by deceased modern painters, deco- 
rating the third saloon of the British Institution. 
This south room may be likened to the south hemi- 
sphere of the skies, which astronomers tell us is some- 
what deficient in first-class stars; but it comprises 
several luminaries of other classes, from those that 
irradiate half the world, tothose that emit just as much 
light as exhibits their own unimportance. The 
minima sidera far out-number the orbs of magnitude : 
pictures altogether insignificant have been contributed 
with a liberality quite oppressive, for the entertain- 
ment of the public, to whom a very small proportion 
of such lenten fare had proved more agreeable, and 
displayed more real kindness in whoever furnished 
out the feast. Third-rate works of third-rate British 
painters might perhaps be admitted now and then, to 
fill up odd nooks and crevices, but not almost half 
the saloon: no works, even chefs-d’auvre, of British 
or any daubers, should be admitted at all. Here we 
find seven Boningtons—neat ineptitudes, tasteful 
trivialities, and nothing beyond. Six G. S. Newtons 
merit a like equivocal praise: pretty little pieces of 
affectation—bijoux for the boudoir, where they may 
cherish sentimentalism, so delightful to lovers of soft 
‘ottomansand emotions; or may, peradventure, breathe 
a new charm over that interesting sickliness of mind 








which our Rosa Matildas entitle “ romance ;” but in 
the present Exhibition, where prodigious gems shed 
purest, brightest lustre on every side, they fade into 
bits of coloured paste by comparison. We can un- 
derstand why specimens equal to this artist’s reputa- 
tion should be difficult of discovery : why these, which 
discredit his fair fame, should aione be brought for- 
ward, passes our conception. Do no better ones exist ? 
and if yes, are the precious things kept covered up 
in cotton and morocco cases, like ladies’ trinkets, lest 
the breath of public applause should tarnish them ? 
Here, too, we observe three works by H. Thompson, 
that, despite their ambitious character, and imposing 
dimensions, never obtained placeamong modern nota- 
bilities of the time; yet they now, in a turn of the 
sand-glass, figure as substitutes for ancient master- 
pieces! Death, we grant, is not always a leveller ; 
he sometimes exalts those whom Life had bent low: 
Genius, whose very existence was disputed while it 
dwelt within a visible form, has afterwards risen from 
the grave, and reasserted and established amidst 
unanimous recognition, its claim to immortality. But 
it sometimes happens, also, that talent, after being 
neglected life-long by monopolizers of taste and virti 
and Mecenas’s mantle, after being trampled down, 
and its owner trodden into the earth by the common 
herd of rational animals, has its peaceful death- 
slumber disturbed, and a three-months’ resurrection 
forced, nolens volens, upon it, as full compensation for 
the patronage denied when it was useful and enjoy- 
able. To have left these pictures enshrined within 
that dim exhibition room, the cave of oblivion, which 
they and numberless others so well adorn, had been, 
we think, more considerate towards their author,— 
certainly towards the public. A couple of tame 
*Sea-pieces,’ or pond pieces rather (if not taken from 
some very Pacific ocean indeed), by Brooking: an- 
other pair of unmomentous productions, par ignobile, 
though by the very clever artist Liverseege : a Bird, 
out of its proper element—sylvan life: a Constable, 
too deep in its peculiar element—green-pea soup: 
a Mortimer, in no element at all: these, and other 
quasi-nothings, make poor JWheatley’s scrap of 
pathos look attractive—*A Fisherman’s Wife and 
Children alarmed at a Storm,’ No. 160. We might 
further swell this large account of littlenesses with two 
* Boys’ Heads,’ mere sketches, and two early portraits, 
by Lawrence, conceding them, however, some merit, 
besides that the works of a celebrated man have an 
illustrative value extrinsic to their absolute claims. 
Before we put off the black cap of criticism, let us 
pass judgment on the two foreign painters, Herr Col- 
bauch [Kaulbach?], and Prof. Hesse [ Hess?]. Could 
we believe Kaulbach, after his long apprenticeship 
under Cornelius, capable of nothing better than the 
* Monk’s Head’—a most frigid piece of Frenchified 
sublime—we should sentence him to be burnt in the 
right hand, for such a flagrant sample of mal-practice ; 
but it furnishes an isolated and no real test of his 
powers, which, we apprehend, are limited to fresco 
and encaustic. ‘ Christ blessing the Little Children,’ 
by Hess,* exhibits perhaps as choice a specimen of 
the very worst German workmanship as English 
prejudice against continental art would desire to see, 
or an English committee of taste could select to foster 
that noble feeling. Here we have a group of little 
blush-coloured figures, like wax puppets flattened 
upon a hard panel, and apparently not produced 
touch by touch with a camel-hair brush, but their 
plastic materials spread out, slick and smooth, with a 
delicate spatula. This is somewhat different from 
Leonardo's “ united style,” which the Germans ape 
rather than imitate; nor even half so good as old 
Taddeo Gaddi’s. It suggests the idea of painting in 
tinted birdlime, or a vehicle so viscous that the pencil 
trails all over the surface, without power to get free 
for successive strokes. The general bad effect may be 
imagined: it wants the fine lucid glow, yet has all 
the heaviness of encaustic. Vice versd, the composi- 
tion looks piecemeal, and made out bit by bit, like a 
picture in pietre comesse, whose separate marble 
details, well cut and polished first, are then fitted 
together. Shall we endeavour to help, with another 
simile, our agrarian reader’s conception of this style, 
curious among us islanders, though not uncommon 
abroad ? The painting resembles a design stamped 
upon nicely-prepared kidskin, and the blank space 





* Heinrich Hess, we conclude from its style, not Peter, who 
paints more humble subjects. 
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gilt; as if an imitation of the miracles, long 
wrought by antique leather-dressers, Now let us be 
candid about the merits, no less than we have been 
about the faults, of this performance; and let gener 
ous Britons not be only generous towards their own 
portrait-takers. Well then, maugre its veneered 
look, the composition has much beauty: a severe 
ordonnance we must acknowledge best suited to a 
Biblical theme, and gives it back what it inspires, a 
character of grave, august impressiveness, Rigid 
contours and frigid colours are seldom defensible, but 
most so when, as here, they would express that reli. 
gion which eschews all ‘‘ pomps and vanities ;” jm. 
parting a chastened, purified, primitive spirit to the 
subject. Many of the forms have considerable ele. 
gance in their statuesque attitudes, and their very 
movements betray a quiet dignity. Some of the 
female faces, upon closer view, brighten into lovelj. 
ness, by their sweet and gentle expression. Some of 
the masculine heads, also, deserve great praise. After 
all, perhaps English criticism, however convinced 
(against its will), may admire this picture as a kind 
of “ fair Quaker,” at best, whose spotless complexion 
and costume are its chief attraction: we think it has 
higher qualities. Professor Hess, let us add, is more 
a decorative artist than a genuine historic painter: 
his gallery and cabinet productions take subordinate 
rank, The Allerheiligen Kirche, or modern Byzantine 
Chapel, at Munich, is the real theatre where his 
talents have been exhibited :— 

But for to tell the sumptuous array 

Of that great chamber should be labour lost, 
For living wit, I weene, cannot display 

The royall riches and exceeding cost 

Of every pillour and of every post. 

A popular engraving from his easel-picture in the 
Leuchtenberg Palace—‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity’_ 
gives too favourable an idea of its pretensions: the 
general sentiment retains its interest—the hardness, 
flatness, heaviness disappear. Weshould propound no 
paradox by the assertion that German painters ought 
never to painttheir pictures ; for their colouringis rather 
discolouring,and they blot out the beauty of their design 
with the ugliness of their pigments, or render it almost 
imperceptible. Overbeck, as we have said elsewhere, 
delights to steep his pencil in pea-green ; Bendemam 
in water-blue ; Philip Veit lets his luxuriate in mud- 
dled brown ; while Baron Cornelius prefers an adust 
—we mean a brickdust—tone; and our amiable 
friend, Professor Vogel, of Dresden, a wannish yellow ; 
Schnorr adopts a griminess which gives his Nibelungen 
master-pieces the sootiest complexion, by way of 
Giorgionesque “ sfumatezza.”+ At Berlin, the Swedish 
Consul-General’s collection of modern German cabinet 
pictures, unrivalled there,as well-informed Dr. Waagen 
told us, did not contain one sampleattractive by sweet, 
or soft, or mellow, or transparent colouring—riches or 
splendour might better have been sought in so many 
japanned tea-trays. All the harmony they exhibited 
was that of uniform dulness and chillness throughout 
their tints, however chequered and varied the chro- 
matic diapason ; together with a most perfect accord 
between frigid hues, hard outlines, and meagre im- 
pasto. German artists, we are aware, have received 
as ill our protests against their colour, as English our 
fulminations against their draughtsmanship ; those 
accuse us of bigotted patriotism, these of anti+national 
prejudices ; neither observe how these antagonist 
charges neutralize each other :— 

O prudent discipline! from north to south, 
Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth ! 


Verily we love Art itself a vast deal better than either 
German or English; yea, than Ancient Greek, or 
Middle-age Italian, and shall never spare our humble 
efforts to expose the errors of every school, if by such 
means we can promote the true catholic doctrine. 
Our digression upon this subject has arisen from a 
conjecture that Hess and Kaulbach’s pictures will be 
made the ground for narrow-minded triumph over 
foreign painters and noxious laudation of our own; 
*twere far wiser, as well as more liberal, if the latter 
acknowledged superior aims, at least, in their German 
brethren, and strove to accomplish such themselves 
by superior methods. 

What a contrast between ‘Christ blessing the 
Little Children’ and the ‘ Trial of Queen Katharine— 
Harlow’s greatest performance! There, what repul- 

+ This very poetical thinker sent an oil-piece to the Louvre 
Exposition (see Athen. 1835) that we noticed as super 
eminently ill-painted, where such a palm was of difficult 
acquisition. 
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siveness at first sight ; here, what immediate attrac- 
tiveness! What an apparent feebleness opposed to 
striking effectiveness! How slowly that creeps upon 
your affections, and this loses them! Yet is this a 
wonderful production for so young a man, and quite 
miraculous for so exquisite a coxcomb. Rich texture, 
jendid colour, clever, off-hand mechanism, are its 
jeast merits. How skilful the general treatment; 
how admirable those heads, full of life and individu- 
ality ; many amongst them finished with miniature 
truth, though with the broadest modelling! But, 
alas! what a want of elevated poetic spirit, and pure 
taste, and quiet power threughout! It is a flagrant 
show-scene. Nay, the fine subject from Henry the 
Eighth is degraded into—a multiple-portrait—a set 
of actors and actresses! Instead of these being 
raised, by proper idealization, to the level of the his- 
torical personages they represent, vice versd, Shak- 
speare’s characters are brought down, by unmistake- 
able particularities, to the level of green-room folk— 
Kembles, Terrys, Harrises, Conways, Stephenses, 
™ -" what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

We shall say no more: to analyze the draughts- 
manship were to dissect dolls, and when the grand 
principles of Art have found little attention from the 
painter, his details merit as little from the critic. A 
‘Portrait of Northcote’ might serve Nature to repro- 
duce him, had she lost the original mould—it surely 
resembled him, mind and body : this may not be the 
highest praise, but is so considered. Two other por- 
traits here, likewise by Harlow, fall far short of it 
poth in expression and execution; we never saw any 
by him which approached it. ‘ Death of General 
Wolfe,” by West, the well-known picture, badly 
painted, as are all his works, but composed with a 
feeling none other of them can pretend to: pity he 
did not always delineate Anglo-American subjects, 
or at least that he ever attempted classic! ‘ View on 
the Tiber,’ by Wilson, No. 147 : Claude seldom gave 
such depth of atmosphere to a landscape, such dew- 
iness of verdure was quite beyond him; this work is, 
in our judgment, worth the ‘ Niobe,’ No. 152, covered 
with double-sovereigns, a performance, we confess, 
no favourite of ours, albeit entitled sublime. There 
are several duplicate Niobes; one at Bridgewater 
House, and another at Trafalgar Square, seem both 
of them much superior to the present exemplar, which 
strikes us as chili, hard, and harsh. ‘Celadon and 
Amelia, by ditto, No, 183, illustrates the censure of 
Reynolds, justly passed, we think, upon Wilson's 
historic-landscapes—their figures, too futile for prin- 
cipals, too obstrusive for accessaries, disparage the 
theme while they encumber the scene. Here a 
clouterly Celadon and his Amelia to match—* match- 
less pair’ !_over-match the landscape, yet vulgarize 
the subject ; reversely, huge masses of rocks and 
clouds render Niobe and her Children quite insig- 
nificant, whom Apollo seems driving away as imper- 
tinent objects amidst so grand a solitude. ‘ Portrait 
of Mortimer,’ No. 162, is a rare example of Wilson’s 
abilities in this line. Gainsborough, however, sur- 
passed him far in it; his * Lord George Sackville,’ 
No. 186, has brilliant and solid merits, some hardness 
of effect, but more decision of style. ‘Horses at a 
Fountain,’ No. 176, displays his wondrous splendour, 
showered with richest hand, though its effulgence 
tempered by mellowing shadows. No. 117, ‘ Girl with 
Pigs,’ the picture for which when Gainsborough asked 
sixty guineas, Sir Joshua gave him a hundred—proof 
sufficient of its high deserts, of Reynolds's generous 
and unenvious spirit on that occasion also. Its noble 
style makes George Morland’s taste, in such works, 
appear veritably swinish, We do not just see where- 
fore the little girl should look so pathetic—a Pense- 
rosa of her age and condition, feeding pigs, is some- 
what uncommon—out of nature altogether, it might 
be said, unless we could imagine her a Prodigal 
Daughter. Gainsborough was, perhaps, rather given 
tosentimentalism, and first imbued the English school 
with what has tainted it ever since. No. 128,* Brood 
Mares ina Landscape,’ by Stubbs. No one probably 
could appreciate this work so well as the best Animal 
Painter now living, who must feel its excellence difficult 
toparallel ; we speak of the caballine portion alone ; 
the trees, &c., are mediocre enough. 

_ What shall we say—what can we say—about in- 
imitable Hogarth ? 
None but himself could be his parallel! 





No one besides him ever ennobled Caricature into 
Dramatic Painting, save Leonardo da Vinci, and he 
scarce at all. * The March to Finchley,’ and ‘ Taste 
in High Life’ have few competitors even among Ho- 
garthian miracles of humour, wit, satire, nature, cha- 
racter,and imagination, each after its admirable kind. 
But why should we describe what every printshop 
window exhibits? Neither specimen, we will only 
add, is painted in the author's best style, though both 
with dexterous rudeness: Finchley has suffered much, 
fractured by the silent blows of that great dilapidator, 
Time. We thank the Governors of the Foundling 
Hospital, and Mr. Robert Gwilt, for lending these 
works, and Colonel Wyndham for the loan of piquant, 
debonaire ‘ Peg Woffington,’ and the Governors again 
for their venerable ‘Captain Coram,’ founder of the 
Foundling-asylum, who looks sublime by force of 
philanthropy resplendent over his rugged figure- 
head countenance. This last is the finest portrait 
from Hogarth’s pencil we have yet seen: the noble- 
hearted Seaman sits with an air of mild command, 
his foam-white locks in waves down his shoulders, 
and a fresh sea-breeze through that aperture fans his 
brow and hisruffles—how many a dead parent's thank- 
ful sigh accom paniesit, to blessthe protector ofher little 
orphan! He deserved such a memorizer as Hogarth, 
and Hogarth such asitter. ‘ Portrait of Mr. Porter,’ 
No. 171, without any great pictorial merit, has still 
much interest, because by this the most thoroughly 
English among all our artists. 

The present Exhibition by no means substantiates 
a rumour we announced, and had fain given credit to, 
that various fine works of forgotten British painters, 
discovered in the deepest mud of Lethe wharf, and 
but just dug up, would make their re-appearance 
here this season. None such can we recognize, save 
a single ‘ Portrait ef Lord Camden,’ by Dance, which, 
we acknowledge, was worth dragging Obscurity’s 
bottomless pit for: its workmanship solid and sound, 
though somewhat hard; its admirable colour, and 
plenitude of characteristic spirit, suffice to prove the 
artist a master. Having obtained a rich wife and a 
baronetage, it is said he purchased back his works, 
that he might obliterate, with them, the recollection 
of his profession. Pilkington contradicts this charge, 
and says he continued, after his good fortune, an 
amateur exhibitor at the Royal Academy. One 
fact seems pretty clear,—he did not obliterate Lord 
Camden's portrait: perhaps the present Marquis 
could tell us whether Sir Nathaniel Dance Holland, 
Burt. ever sought to re-possess it? But another 
item, and we have done. The ‘ Arrest of the Five 
Members,’ painted by Copley, does him much credit ; 
more, we think, than his ‘Death of Chatham,’ as its 
theme is higher, and the general effect better, while 
its details are not inferior. It belongs to his illus- 
trious son, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, who has no 
wish to prove the artist and himself aliens in blood, 
but has purchased back pictures which preserve the 
recollection of his origin from a man distinguished 
for talents, albeit pictorial and professional. Wisdom 
will evince itself on the settee, as well as the woolsack. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
LOUIS SPOHR. 

In these days of “ Handbooks,” a few words may 
not be superfluous, by way of pointing out ‘ow to 
admire” a great musician, now our guest ; of whom 
the characters written in England have trenched 
too largely on caricature—unreasonable depreciation 
keeping time with extravagant praise. 

In former numbers of the Atheneum, while no- 
ticing the symphonies (Nos. 650, 762) and operas 
(Nos. 656-7, 660), &c. of M. Spohr, some attempt 
has been made towards a fairer judgment than that 
of either the scorner or the idolator. We endeavoured 
to show how the highly educated, accurate composer 
failed, with little exception, as often as he attempted 
Imaginative or Dramatic subjects; and—while ex- 
pressing a judgment, that some of the recent works 
of the master were but mistakes revealing his indi- 
viduality strongly in proportion as he strove to dis- 
engage himself from it,—to call the student's atten- 
tion to those admirable and symmetrical creations 
of an earlier period, in which either invention was 
more willing or aspiration less vague and dreamy. 
We wished, in short, to intimate the limits of the 





style, which, be it good or bad, our guest has created 
for himself, and beyond which he does not move 
easily. It is out of respect that we would now com- 
bine these scattered lines and touches, so as to furnish 
a sketch of the artistic direction and performances of 
M. Spohr’s life. 

Our guest, we believe, who was born some fifty. 
eight years ago at Seesen, in the Duchy of Brunswick, 
began his career at an early age as a violin performer. 
It was in this character, at all events, that he first be- 
came known to the European public ; and during a 
period when the race of wonder-players numbered 
even a Paganini, no caprice of Fashion has ever de- 
posed him from the sovereignty of that pure and clas- 
sical school, to which the public will again and again 
return, and which, therefore, the newly-sprung race of 
fantastic and marvellous executants find it year by 
year necessary to approach more and more closely. 
We have always thought that M. Spohr’s violin 
compositions were, of their order, superior to any of 
his other works. In particular, his Duetts for two 
violins can hardly be surpassed : their one only fault 
being a sating richness of harmony, which has led to 
too frequent an attempt at effects only attainable 
by a quartett. Less unique are M. Spohr’s Concertos, 
though still to be placed in the highest rank, alike for 
the scope they afford the executant and for their 
musical construction. In his quartetts and double quar- 
tetts we begin to be more largely aware of one of the 
author's prevailing peculiarities—his resolution, we 
mean, to work out the first idea which presents itself, 
in every possible manner. Be it only a phrase of six 
notes (the phrase, however, rarely fuiling to bean ex- 
pressive one) reply is certain tosucceed reply—imita- 
tion, imitation; the main purpose of the movement 
to be insinuated, however discursive the episodes are 
intended to be, until the refinement of ingenuity, 
which at first was welcomed as something especially 
precious, at last loses much of its power to detain the 
ear; as perfumes, the first breath of which is delicious, 
become oppressive by excess of sweetness. The above 
character will apply to the few compositions for the 
pianoforte by M. Spohr, with which we are familiar ; 
the most successful of which is his Quintett, with wind- 
instruments. Here his manner is in part concealed 
by the contrasts of tone existing among the ingre- 
dients of his score. 

This brings us to speak of M. Spohr’s grander in- 
strumental works—Overtures and Symphonies. His 
admirable knowledge of the powers of his band 
enables him to draw from his orchestra combina- 
tions of sound, ofa beauty and richness unequalled by 
any contemporary. But gorgeous colouring passes 
not unfrequently with him for majesty of form. The 
latter, however, exists in the overture to * Faust,’ 
while the preludes to * Jessonda’ and * Macbeth,’ have 
spirit, if not freshness ; and in the overture to * Der 
Berggeist’ the curious common-place of the second 
subject of the allegro is so felicitously concealed, that 
the anatomy of it will startle the listener unused to 
such exercise. Generally, it may be said of M. Spohr's 
symphonies, that their first and final movements are 
the happiest ; his minuets and seherzi want play and 
movement—that of the p minor symphony excepted 
—while his edagios languish, surcharged with har- 
mony. ‘The flow of our author's melody not unfre- 
quently recalls tous Mozart. M. Spohr is too in- 
tensely individual to be a plagiarist,* and keeps by 
his own closes and cadencesas religiously as the com- 
poser of * Don Giovanni’ and the ‘ Jupiter’ symphony, 
—but a thousand turns and phrases occur to us, in 
which the sentimental mood of the elder composer 
finds a kindred answer, in spite of the original and 
elaborate harmonic language in which it is con- 
veyed. In music of a bold and martial character, 
however, our author has an idea, as well as a way, 
of his own: we may instance the third movement in 
the descriptive Symphony, ‘The Power of Sound,’ 
where breadth of style bears out stateliness of 





* Except perhaps in the minuet to his Symphony for 
two orchestras, which is note for note the theme of Weber's 
overture to the ‘Ruler of the Spirits.’ It is our most dra- 
matic composers, who have pillaged the most royally: vide 
Handel, who took whatever he pleased from Clari, Corelli, 
and a hundred less known Italian writers: and Rossini, who 
respected no one’s property that he thought might figure 
well on the stage: and Meyerbeer, who, from sheer tenuity 
of melodie idea, ** conveys” with the minute patience of an 
ant ora beaver, here a trait, and there a phrase, thus making 
up a whole which it would puzzle the real owners to disen- 
tangle, 
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design: we may instance, too, the o enin of the 
second act of ‘ Jessonda,’ with its brilliant chorus of 
Portuguese soldiers. 

When we come to secular vocal music, we en- 
counter our master in his most mannered and least 
favourable aspect. To deny the value and beauty 
of M. Spohr’s operas would be absurd. There are 
few songs of pretension finer than the great soprano 
scena from ‘ Faust’—few ¢erzetti more graceful than 
that of the sisters in ‘ Zemira and Azor.’ Beautifully 
solemn is the burial chaunt in ‘ Pietro von Abano,’ 
and how beautiful and how solemn will hardly be 
better felt than by considering it, as regards melody 
and harmony, i in comparison with astrain for a similar 
situation by a contemporary, who is strongest in grave 
music of combination,—we mean the funeral hymn in 
Halévy's * Guido.’ The duett, too, between Amazili 
and Nadori, in ‘ Jessonda,’ in spite of the chromatic 
nature of its modulations, anda use of the appoggiatura 
not exceeded by Bellini’s self, is a model of grace, 
expression, and high finish. No tenor songs by M. 
Spohr, which circulate, occur to us, and it requires a 
Lablache or a Staudigl to sustain the spirit of his bass 
airs; which, though generally more felicitous, are in- 
strumented toa point at which the singer on the stage 
has to fight for prominence against viola, bassoon, 
trombone, &c. &c. Still, these are all insulated move- 
ments, not essentially devoted to action in music; 
and this, the essential of Opera, is wanting to M. 
Spohr’s dramas: owing, in good part, to the dis- 
astrously heavy text which has fallen under his care, 
but largely too, to his organization, which makes him 
insensible to the true nature of contrast and drama- 
tic personation. Hence, while judiciously-selected 
excerpts will always be charming in a concert room, 
none of these dramatic works, we believe, will ulti- 
mately keep the stage, even with the aid of the scenic 
magnificence which they are so well calculated to 
exhibit. 

To complete this character, we should speak of 
M. Spohr as an oratorio writer; but, for this, the 
forthcoming performance of his ‘ F all of Babylon’ 
will offer a more opportune occasion. In the mean 
time, a hearty welcome to one whose life has been as 
honourable as his diligence in Art has been great ! 





MISCELLANEA 

Moorfields.—In the course of the excavations now 
going on to the south of Sun Street, Bishopsgate, a 
large quantity of horns of bullocks and rams has 
been dug up, together with other bones of various 
animals, In Peter Street, part of a peat bed was 
discovered, near which was a well, and in it a pump 
formed from the trunk ofa tree. A red earthen jug 
was in the well, in perfect preservation. Several red 
earthen pipes, said to be of Roman construction, and 
some coins, were scattered about. It is supposed 
that the whole space between Bishopsgate Street and 
the Finsbury Pavement, and north of the old Roman 
wall, contains similar remains. This space is said to 
have been a moor or marshy ground, whence the 
name Moorfields. It was here that much of the rub- 
bish from the neighbourhood was thrown together 
after the great fire, and accordingly broken bricks, 
tiles, &c. are mixed up with the earth, many of which 
are blackened as if by the action of fire. 


Progress of Lotteries.—Mr. Wilcocke's Prize Excursion, to 
Richmond and Twickenham, on board that elegant vessel, 
the , on » July the ——. Mr. Wilcocke has the 
pleasure of informing his friends and patrons, that in addi- 
tion to a delightful excursion, each ticket purchased previous 
to the day, will entitle the holder to the chance of a Square 
Pianoforte, according to the following regulations, &c. 
Pr on the pany arriving at Twickenham, 200 
tickets, &c. Tickets, 4s. each, or six for 1. Js. One ticket 
to admit two children under twelve years. To be had, &c. 


Roman Theatre.—The remains of a Roman theatre 
have just been found at Evreux. The walls have 
been laid bare, and the Minister of the Interior has 
deemed the discovery so interesting, that he has 
granted funds for continuing the researches. 














To Connespoxpents.—A Correspondent informs us, that 
in the account (ante, p. 598) copied from the Eeclesiologist, re- 
specting the stained glass window at St. Margaret's, for New 
| a Wiltshire, we should read Essex, and for Olivius, 

mius. 





Erratum.—In the first paragraph of the article on Mad- 
den’s ‘ United Irishmen’ (ante, p. 581), the Passage beginning 
** passions exasperated, disgraciously yielded,” _&e. — 
be thus read: 





ciously yielded, prejudices more : fondly cherished, am. +4 
Oppositions absurdly protracted,” &¢. 
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The iNstrations by K. pa Leech, Gilbert, Hine, Sar- 
gent, Landells, &c. 

Office, 2, Crane-court, and sold by all Booksellers. 


PERIODICALS FOR JU 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d, 

Contents; 1. Marston, or the Memoirs of a Statesman, Part II. 
—2. Engl ish Music and English Musicians—3. Philhellenic 
Drinking Song, by B, Simmons—4. The Prairie an the Swamp, 
an Adventure in Louisiana—s. he Aristocracy of England—6 
Jack Stuart's Bet on the Derby, and how he paid bis Losses—7. 
Scrope on Salmon-fishing—8. The Whippiad, a Satirical Poem, 
by the late Reginald Heber, Bishop of Caleutta—9. Charles 

ward at Versailles: On the Anniversary of Culloden—l0, 
—_ Greek Romances: The Ethiopics of Helicdorus—11. Past 
nt, by ‘Thomas aie 


HE JOURNAL of. "AGRICULTURE, and 

the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI 

CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. No. 1. of the New 
Series, price 3s. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES 
Va: + joe CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. No 
ah Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; and 











sold by all Booksellers. 


— | 





On the 5th of July will be ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at the Libraries, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


CHANGE FOR THE 


AMERICAN NOTES: 


In Letters from London to New York. 
** Look here upon this picture and on this.” 


London: Witey & Putnam, Stationers’ Court. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack, Dublin: W.Curny & Co 
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Tee DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


6d., contains, The Loiterings of Arthur 
yyes priest, Mr. sO Keli's T Fels, conet ~7 —Tra 
of saracanie, CONEY Oy MT. at beUeR, Ke dames 
a 
= or Times of eaeeenee Fy a tuahy Count Alfred 


in the Pacific 
ate Stranger, a sole of the Sea—Wilde’s Angisle— 
{he Vocal Memnon,’ Sonnets—Wordsworth’s OM BURKE’ of 
tion— lish Notions. 7 Irish Affairs.—TOM of 
ARORS.’ b ARRY ia -CARLETC No. VI... price 1s., wi 
two Masta tons by Phi 2.—CAR ETON'S IRISH TALES, Nos 


tehi Con- 
Xi an Aiddight Mass-— fre Donagh— Phil’ pareell the Pie- 
hy a 1 First Volume P with ll- 


THE ATHENEUM 


LOBE INSURANCE, 


Pati Matt an and Geavaree. Lor Lonpon. 
nia ates rte F.R.S. 8. Deputy Chairman. 
Carr 


For AT HR tenets 


The ehaiea ty a nae - of 

the amount o! prem ane received. 

ns of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 

taformation. may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
y's 








loarations fig Curry, jun. & Co.; W. S. Orr & Co. Lon- 
don; and al all I 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 


for JUL 

Contains, among others, the following Original Articles: 

1, The Daughters of Fins = 6. Street Melodies, by Mrs. 
an 
Bike Dy -4--4 ‘Postans. 7. Sketches| from F Real Life, by 
eas or 

. Ips sone “Lady Be . ay 8. Stanzas for Music, y H. B. 
9% 7a Fortunes of an Author, 





A d to a A 

. letend rca e, wy 10. Themes,'by ' Major Calder 
1 ion I , late Fellow of |1 

St. Peter's College, 

4. Ba Curtius, by T. D’Oy- 


5. Setndreog, by M. Rafter, 


m 

5 Recollections of a \ Roveliet 
icer, by Colone 

an early” Comrade of Na- 


eR pich Relation, by Ab- 
bott 


3. Life ond “Times of Addison. 
Reviews, Notices of New Books, Literary News, Works in 


3, &c 
nders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin: for Scotland, Bell & 











ti b e Cruikshank, Leech, and Alfred 
Wi aul and a Bortratt of the Author of * Sam Slick,’ 


dis. 
The JULY NUMBER. price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS 
THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL: 
A Pensonat NARRATIVE by One of the FEMALE PRISONERS. 
The ahaa Dream, byW.L.| The Philosophy of Drunken- 
ness, by Georee Raymond. 
TEs and rile of Anda-| Hush ! by 
sia, by the Hon. R. Dundas 


p - -m of the Peninsular Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd 
War, from the Recollections} Munden, Comedian, by hi 


ofthe Rifl Harris, edited : 
e Rifleman Harris, e The Fairies Glee, by William 
ones. 


by Henry Curling. 
SAM SLICK AND HIS WRITINGS. 
With a Portrait of the fate, from a peeetee, by Eddis. 


. Gore; with an 
Tihustration is George Cruik- 





The “Crumby,”’ with an Illus-| The Gaol-Chaplain ; ei a Dark 
tration, by Alfred Crowquill. Page from Life's ume— 

Fading Flowers The Mooted nestion-’ The 

The ‘fmigrant' 's Farewell, by| Junior Counsel—A Prisoner 
William Jones, hung by his own Counsel. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOLINSON. 
By Albert Smith, Esq. ; with an Illustration by Leech. 
CaArTER rat ih The’ Escape of Johnson from the House 


e Can 
CHAPTER XX XXV Ul.—How Mr. Ledbury agpeesed unexpect- 
edly in a Ballet at Her Majesty's Thea’ 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—Mr. Rawkins contests an Election for 
Surgeon to a Dispensary with Mr. 
CHAPTER XXXIX, T Mr. Ledbury accompanies “The Tour- 
miquets to the Races 
Richard Bentley, New Buarli street. 


Agents in the Country; and where Agents are 
not appointed, persons in active = and desirous of the ap- 
pointment, may apply to the Secreta 
Fire Policies due at Midsameer = be ppald, on or before the 
9th of July. order of the 

JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, June, 1843. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM- eraser, LONDON. 
ivectors—Sir Howry Willock, Loy 5 





John Stewart, Esq. M. j 
Major-Gen. Sir Ra. Armstrong, William Rem Kilburn, Bs 
CB.K.C.T. & 8 


Francis Macn beet Beg. 
John Bagshaw, Esa. Charles — y Ma ne 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saun 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Sey "Ticunen Fea. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N 
ane Currie, 
e principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three- nfurts of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 
The following table will show the result of iy last division of 
poores, as declared on the 10th of May, 1 1943, o all persons who 
ad on that day ala six annual premiums 





Age 
when . Reduced 
a Date of Sum Original 
Policy z Annual 
pean Policy, | Assured. | Premium Sesuliam. 
issued. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £2913 4 
80 etn] 11000 ae4| 42 
40 of May. 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
50 1833, ® 1,000 4215 0 217 6 
60 1“ 1,000 611 8 33 610 
(By order of the Board) 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, ond nd 87, s7, Charing-cross,— Established 


Matthias Attwood, M. p reir ¥. Heygate, Bart. 
4 * on Gee Bt. F.R.S. he i an 1S. Hodgson. Esq. 
William ‘Cotton, E -F.RS, | J. "Petty. Muspratt, Esq. — 


Willem De Cones art. orge 
William Davis. n ‘Turner, 
Gordon, ba tp. F.R.s. | Matthew Wi Whiting, 
The Plan of this — will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 
‘ersons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
escending Scales o Le have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all part! 
The Rates have recentty been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; t are also verified ed by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safet: é ry adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assu uita afte in the Co in the surplus premium, 
according to Hy plan oe in the Company's prospectus. 
ne Assured under both Systems will possess the py of 
e PAip-uP Capital, and the further security of a re: 
y = ‘Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 


Polides are p rehased 0 on liberal terms when the object of an 


George Shum Storey, psa. 





siie' 
ties o 





NATIONAL “LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, NNUITY, and DEFERRED ANNUITY 
aOcIETY. 26, Comnbill, London. —Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 


by Parliament. 
—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
Joha Blistson M.D. F.R.S. George gy 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Rawson, 
. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, ioe. 


eph Thom 
aete—Eoet. Whentstone, Frit mes i ; ae A.M. F.R.S. 
B. W 


lctuary— oolh: 

The superior advantazes to those Assured with this Society 
will be be: ya $ principles and 
Seer to the =. Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five 
Years’ standing, viz. 




















ay Annual} Bonus Cash | Premium 
Batry|"No |Ase| Sum |pAntiat| Biged. | poses. | causa 
£s.d. d.|\£ s.d.|£ 8 a. 

1837) 39 | 59 - 67 8 4/132 7 6/5319 9 819 4 
1838 | 14 | 56 17515 0/296 9 7\123 0 6316 9 7 





Policies now fbred upon entitled to participation in next 
Annual Division, Two-thirds of all premiome paid can be bor- 
Towed by the assured without loss of Po 

F. FERGUSON CAM AROUX, Secretary. 


ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, King William-street, London, Empowered 
by Act of Parliament. or Directors. an ad 
Benj Mathes Forster, Esq OMB. De Deputy 7 
jamin Agar, Esq. James Gadesden, Esq. 
mas Gregory, Esq. 








Icombe, Esa. M.D. 


judson, Esq. 
ord 5 Bruce, M.P. : 


keley Johnson, Esq. 
thew m Matterson, Esq. 
jialbankeChilders, Ea. M.P. in Parker, 1 M.P. 
r Sim 
mites Eyre, .D. aT homes Whitaker, Soe. 
superiority of the system cE esotenes adopted by th 
f= nny, will be found in the fact that the premium required 
a bonus oflice to assure 1,00/. on the life of a person in the 
h year of his age, would in this office insure 1,291. 7s. 
ssurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable 
terms, and thus the assured has an immediate bonus instead of 
p chance dependent upon longevity and the profits of an office. 
nCases of assurance for a limited number of years, the advan- 
tage offered by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
+ of a bonus office being ever allotted to such assurances. 
ipectuses, conisiaing tables framed to meet the circum- 
ces of all who desire to provide for tbemegizes, or those 
May survive them, by assurance, either of fixed sums or 
sAnuities, may be had at the Office, as above, or of the agents. 
J. REDDISH, Secretary: 





ected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of Ave-sixths ef such formation abt ney 
— and every information obtained on application at 
he as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every ‘City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 
R. TUCKER, §& ry. 
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ecomcencto 

ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE. Botebished id by Be Revel g tharter, A 

FOR FIRE, LIF RINE ASSURANCES, 

Offices, 19, Ta Cormbiil and 10, Regent-street. 
John Clark Powell, overnor. 
Abel Chapman, Esq. * Sub-Governor. 








Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Allen Richard Drew, 
John A. Arouthnat, Esq. John Furse ee 
George Barnes, E: Edwin Gower, 


Henry Blanshard, Samuel Gregson, 
we Watson Borradaile, Esq. | Edward Hi 
Edward 4 Esq. 





Henry Cayley William King, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, ~ MP. ohn , Esq. 
Robert ln oy George Probyn, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq John Rees, Esq. 
John fell, Esq. Daniel  Whecdine Best 
ames Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, 
ons effecti Lite & with this Sls have 


Ts 
the choice of two plan 

The one entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 
after five years’ paym 

The other ata lower Axed rate without abatement 

The leadi fontunrs which distinguish the first or these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance offices are 

he gessnstes of the Corporation for the full payment of the 
sums assure: 
b ts of after five full 
a 

Total sheonce ¢ of partnership of any kind whatever: 

Absolute exemption from the possibility of being called upon 
tos ponteteate towards making s good any losses: 

And freedom from all charges of management. 

The abatement of premium for the — 1843 on policies of five 
years aang, under the first of the above plans, was il. 10s. 2d, 

rce 
“hen a be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a policy on or before 
the Ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/., had, on 
the Ist of rune | 1843, only the sum of 68/. 9s. 10d. to pay as 
that year's premium 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
cess of this branch of the Corporation's business. 

In the Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 
rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at beth Othces, where 
prospectuses and every jnformation ™ y Ph be gue 





EYTO tna. 
Superintendent of the Offre ‘in State 
JOHN LAUREN 








ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH. 
AYA, BRUSH and SMYRNA, SPONGES. The Tooth-Brush 


ri into 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectu 
and oxipeerdinary mapner, om a pms for the 
coming loose—ls. An mpi es-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of “the usua. Primes nd ncupable of injuring the 
finest nap. Ponotratiog Hair-B oan es, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften | ik 
esh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most cugpetping and ox =, 
constal manner. The Genuine Smyrna seonse.wee its 
valuable properties of absorption. vitality, and dura’ 43 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all ea 
parties’ rofits and Gostrectize leaching, ae and eit ring ie 

ury 0} of 's * fe nuine marine 5 ponge. “Only TCALF 
Sole Establis ment, Onfosé treet, two doors yt. Holles-stree 

CauTion—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” 

by some houses. 


aT CHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
er Makers to the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 13, pag 3, BIRCHIN-CANE, ‘t he largest , pesercenent 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and ‘at litt 
above half their original cost, all of whi A m warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, all of naperter wneniiciage. ad Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the oft 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc+ 
cession, with companentiqn balances to counteract the Ve | 
of temperature. Also a arge e assortment of Lever and eleg 
Horizontal Watches, for i ies aud Gentlemen, at considera 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 




















TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92, Cheapside, London. Established 1308. 
Divestere—Te Thomas Turton, Bert. Chairman. 
n Oliver Hanson, Es y Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle] James William Onle, fed. 
Thomas Chapman Esa. Emanuel Paciticos M.D. 
William Laforest, E William George Pre scott, Esq. 
ald Maclean, Esa. J Pulley, 7 
Mores ———. Esq: h Hook John rnd I *, alley % Esq. 
fors—krancis i) ookey, an Os. u un. 
‘dctuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F-R.S. 
Sui wt Thomas Hopper, ds 
‘urreyor— 
Assistant Terceyer'Themas Lloyd, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RETURNS.—The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was returned by this Company on the amount 
of Premiums paid for the Five fy up to Christmas 1841, on 
all Folletos dy and upwards, which had been in force for 

year at tha 
ote a periodical Accounts for Returns will be made up to 


846. 

OOENT —This Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
reduction in the rates of premium), offers to persons effecting 
Assurances, the further advantage of an silqwapee for the loss 
of rent on ar iiginns rendered untenantable by Fir 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Midsummer Day should be 
renewed aie fifteen days thereafter. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and 
proposals of this C nx oy | of late years, been called to a Table 
of Additions applicable to and expectant on Policies of particu- 
lar dates and ages ; the Directors now beg to refer to a Statement 
(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Chea 
side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums aefusly 
geld, ob showing the sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction in the future 
parments of of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

h Septennial Valuation will be made up toChristmas 
1844.—Assurances for Short periods may now - effected in this 
Ofc at considerably reduced rates of Premiu 





pany's Rates and posals ma be had at the Office 
in Lo ndon. oF Ay S of the Agents 2 Co Country, ~ are 
autho’ re] @ appearance i rol for 
rance, Re aeRO Recretary. 
92, Cheapside, June, 1843, 


tment. 
Sheter & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING —KEMPT ‘ON'S PATENT. — These candles 

do not require snuffing ; oer Sore longer and are cheaper than 

any other candle; the t- steady and brilliant. AL Lge 
or Careerrions matter is used in the manufacture. 

Ib. G. BE. Parich. agent for capertation 214, Brees satiety 

Citys oe ars Slodden & Stocking, 42, diene Meo hone ; 





Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blan ford-square ; rane, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; n Hawkins, rocee, oe 
street, Whitechapel; George awley, rocer, Rnckd-orreer, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill ; Brocer, Renee 


ain, 

proce -road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H: Nic on 

19, Bolingbroke-row. Walworth; and at the SS ae Oh 
Christchurch, Surrey. 


-ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the Nobility an ped. Goatry that § 

are now enabled to PRINT ARMs, rs, &c., for Hs 4 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours. ona at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant’ engraving. Specimens of the above ma 
be selected from a large ‘ashionable assortment, at the! 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bigbopegste- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance fre e@x- 
pense. Superfine iter papers, 27s., 228., 208., 188., tie. st las., 128, 
and 8s. per ream; Note ditto, 18s., i6s., 12s., 88. 
ream. Anadditional charge is made for stamping eit # elther of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials iscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and particularl “aap ted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, ink wn | 
envelope cases, albums, blotting-books, bibles and prayers, 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and sme ling Settles, 
pee te aad pees Sorth ond 0 fa tne om of - s} ore Fm 

cket-hooks, pa + and envelopes. suitable for invitations, 
po 4 Jot &c. Either of the above a 
cles may be ha ad ~ or of the most costly description, with 
every description Pot useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
the West-e end Agents for Mr. Robert Best oH 's Perfumery. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headach, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic andgentle aperi- 
ent, imparting to the an 
” yin Sold in, bottles, at Ls. Idd. or 28. 9d. each, by 
A. Willoug & Co. B. G, Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 




















W ithout; 2 ; sy Pacarly all Medicine Venders, 








THE ATHENZUM 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘ WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 


IN ONE VOLUME, 


UNIFORMLY WITH 


‘THE TOWER OF LONDON.’ 





On Wednesday next, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. bound, with upwards of 100 Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood, by George Cruikshank and other distinguished Artists, 
and a fine Portrait of the Author, 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY W. HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Author of * The Tower of London,’ &c. 








ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL. 


Portrait of the Author. 

The Meeting of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 
The Banquet in Saint George’s Hall. 

The Meeting in the Cloisters of St. George’s Chapel. 
The Royal Chase in Windsor Forest. 

Henry's Reconciliation with Anne Boleyn. 

Herne the Hunter plunging into the Lake. 

The Visit to Tristram Lyndwood’s Cottage. 

The Vision of the Fair Geraldine. 

. Mabel Lyndwood interceding for Wyatt with Henry, 
The Search for Herne the Hunter, 


SNS eS wim 


ss 
Sy 





12. Herne the Hunter appearing to Henry on the Terrace. 

13. The Quarrel in the Kitchen of the Castle. 

14. The Disappearance of Herne in the Curfew Tower. 

15. The Dismissal of Cardinal Wolsey. 

16. Herne flying into the Burning Woods with Mabel. 

17. Anne Boleyn receiving Proof of Henry's Passion for 
Jane Seymour. 

18. Henry perceiving Norris take up Anne Boleyn’s hand- 
kerchief at the Jousts. 

19. The Signal. 


———__—_—— 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


. View of the Castle in 1530. 
. Windsor Great Park in 1529. 
Plan of Windsor Castle. _ 
St. George's Gateway and Round Tower 
. Grand Procession to Windsor Castle. 
5. Old Beech-tree in the Home Park. 
. Herne’s Oak. 
. Curfew Tower, from Thames Street. 
. Eastern View of the Curfew Tower. 
. Interior of the Curfew Tower. 
+ Vault in the Curfew Tower. 
. Banquet in St. George’s Hall. 
Alms-Knights’ Houses, and Lieutenant's Tower. 
. Norman Tower, from the Garden. 
. Garter Tower, from the Summit of the Curfew Tower. 
Mark Fytton, the Butcher, hanging from the Curfew 
Tower. : 
. King Henry the Eighth attending Mass in St. George's 
Chapel. 
Interior of St. George’s Hall. 
. Haunted Beech-tree, near Norfolk Farm. 
. Dell on the Eastern Side of the Long Walk. 
e — enone near the Equestrian Statue of George the 
hird, 
. Old Beech Tree, on the road to Virginia Water. 
. The Wild Huntsmen. 
. Castle and Lodges from the Long Walk. 
. Door leading to the Hundred Steps. 
Cardinal Wolsey's Tomb House. 
27. Cloisters near St. George’s Chapel. 
. Blackhole in Henry the Eighth’s Gate. 
9. View of the Castle from the Great Park. 
30, Old Oak and Beech Tree in Windsor Forest. 
. The. Victoria Tower. 
32. Gateway of the Norman Tower, from the Upper Ward. 
. Covered Way from the Norman Tower to the Round 
Tower. 
. George the Fourth’s Tower, from the Terrace. 
. Forest Glade looking upon Cook’s Hill Wood. 
The Norman Tower, from the Middle Ward. 
. Part of the Round Tower, from the Moat. 
. The Castle from the Western side of Snow Iiill. 
. View of the Castle, from the Adelaide Keep. 
. Guard Chamber in Henry the Eighth’s Gate. 
. Part of the Horse-shoe Cloisters. 
. Interior of the Garter Tower. 
. Garter Tower, from Thames Street. 
. Outer Door leading to the Ilundred Steps. 
Old Oaks, on the road from Lachesfer Lodge to Hardi- 
man’s Gate. 
Colossal Equestrian Statue of George IIT. 
+ Henry the Third’s Tower. 





48. South Side of the Alms-Knights’ Houses, with Henry the 
ird’s Tower, and Governor’s Tower. 
49. Lady Mary Fox's Drawing-room in thedNorman Tewer: 
50. = of the Round Tower, with Henry the Third’s 
‘ower. 
Round Tower, from the South-east, with Covered Way 
front St. George’s Gate. 
South Side of St. George's Chapel. 
—- of St. George’s Chapel, looking towards the 
oir. 
West End of St. George’s Chapel. 
Virginia Water. 
Slopes, from the North-east Angle of the Terrace. 
Private Chapel in the Great Park. 
George the Fourth’s Gateway, and York and Lancaster 
Towers, with Victoria Tower on the right. 
. East and North Facades of the Castle. 
. The Castle, from Eton Play-fields. 
- The Upper Quadrangle. 
. Curfew Tower and other Buildings, as proposed to be 
altered by Wyatville. 
Crown and Portcullis. 
Sunk Garden and Eastern Facade of the Castle. 
5. Old Oak, near Blacknest. 
. Henry VIIL’s Gate, from the Lower Ward. 
. Henry the Seventh’s Buildings. 
Ancient Kitchen in the Castle. 
. Part of the South Side of the Upper Quadrangle. 
. Secathed Oak-tree in the Home Park. 
. Haunted Beech-tree, looking toward the Hill 
Port-hole in the Curfew Tower. 
; Upper Chamber in the Curfew Tower. 
. Bastion near the Hundred Steps. 
. Entrance to the New Commons. 
. Hlouse in the North Ambulatory of the Dean’s Cloisters. 
+ Moat of the Round Tower, with Edward the Third’s 
Tower in the Background. 
. Staircase to the Round Tower. 
. Landing of the Staircase in the Round Tower. 
. Tower and Buildings, from the Hundred Steps. 
- George the Fourth’s Gateway, from the Entrance to the 
Great Park. 
2. The Castle, from the Brocas. 
. The Town of Windsor, from the Curfew Tower. 
84. Entrance to the Dean’s Cloisters. 
85. Governor of the Alms-Knights’ Tower. 
86. Old Buildings, from the Hundred Steps. 
87. Prison Chamber in Henry VIIL.’s Gateway. 
88. Bastion and Wall, from the Hundred Steps. 
89. View in the Great Park, near Sand-pit Gate. 
90. Flag Tower with Standard lowered. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES oF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. (Just ready). 


*,* Newand revised Editions of the first Five Volumes arg 
also now ready. 


LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, 


Illustrative of her Personal History, now First Published 
from the Originals. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, 
New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uni- 
formly with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,’ in 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. bound. (In a few days) 


MARMADUKE WYVIL; 
Or, THE MAID'’S REVENGE: an Historical Romance, 
s By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
Autlior of ‘Oliver Cromwell.’ 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

“It gives us pleasure to find, after our commendation of 
‘Oliver Cromwell,’ that the author has produced in his 
second effort a still better work—a very brightly coloured 
and animated work of art. We say further, in recommen- 
dation of this interesting romance, that it is as carefully 
finished ag it is forcibly conceived.”—Athenaum. 


ST VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 


SELLE, and the RHINE; 
d Visits to the Principal Cities of Belgium, &¢, 
: By M. J. QUIN, Esq. 
* A Steam Voyage down the Danube,’ &c. 2 vols, 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


With 


Aut 
small 


Edited by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The JULY NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 


~ Contains the following Articles :— 


THE FORGE, A TALE OF THE IRON AGE. 
By the EDITOR. 
THE AWFUL HOUSE WARMING: 
A Legend of Bleeding Heart Yard. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
By Miss BALCOMBE. 

Advice Gratis. By Laman The Man of Many Charities. 
Blanchard, Esq. The Two Heads, an Extrava- 

The Flower Stealers. Bythe| ganza. 
same. The Lucky Bough; or, the 

On the Duty of EvilSpeaking.| Hop Gardens of Kent. By 

A Carnival Adventure. E. Carrington, Esq. 

The Widow's Almshouse. By | The Walnut Tree Cabinet. 
the Author of ‘ Peter Prig-| History of the Green Spar. 
gins.’ By Miss Youatt. 

ELLISTONIANA: 
Or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, Esq. 
By W. T. Moncrieff, Esq. 
* Playing to the Boxes,” *‘ Every Inch a King.” 


Army and Navy. 
The JULY NUMBER of COLBURNS 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
AND 


NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL 


Contains the following Interesting Papers :— 

Magnanimity of Mind essential to Naval Command—A 
Sleigh Drive in Canada West. By Sir J. E. Alexander— 
Naval Improvements of the Nineteenth Century. Lightning 
Conductors—On the Errors and Faults in our Military 
System. By Colonel Firebrace. The Recruit—The Over- 
land Journey of Sir John Franklin from Hobart Town to 
Macquarie Harbour—Historical Sketch of Military Punish- 
ments—Passages in the Life of a Sailor. No. XV.—Military 
View of our Western Colonies. By Lieut.-Colonel Wilkie 
England's Wooden Walls. The Royal Sovereign—The 
General Le Mesurier—The Mutiny of the US. Brig Somers 
—The Army and Repeal—The Examinations at Sandhurst 
and Addi be—Col. Shelton’s Defence—The late Colonel 
Sir Horatio Townsend, K.C.B.—Lieut.-Colonel Willy—The 
War in Scinde—Alison versus the Duke of Wellington—The 
Campaign in China—Official Dispatches, Stations of “ 
Army and Navy, Pr ti int ts, with 











A and App 
the Professional News of the Month. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


% Orders received by all Booksellers. 


——7, 





~ London; James Hoiass, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published ev 
and Newsyvenders.—Agents: 


ery Saturday, 
for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, 


, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street Nor 
» Edinburgh :—for IRELayD, J, 


‘orth, Strand, by Joun FRawcis; and sold by all Bookseller 
Cumming, Du 





